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NOTES FROM BOSTON, 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, May 16, 1891. 

A. C. McClurg & Company, of Chicago, have just 
published a book entitled, ‘‘Monk and Knight; an 
Historical Study in Fiction,” by the Rev. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, minister to the Plymouth Church, of that 
city. It may seem rather odd to begin a Boston letter 
with an item of Chicago news, but Mr. Gun- 
saulus began his brilliant career as a preacher right 
here in Newtonville, and he has a host of friends in 
this vicinity. In spite of his foreign-sounding name, 
he is an American, and though he is not yet forty, he 
has the largest congregation, and a salary perhaps 
the largest of any minister in the Congregationalist 
denomination. By many he is considered to be the 
ablest speaker at the present time on the American 
platform. All these superlatives were kindly sup- 
plied me by one who is not inclined to indulge in 
exaggeration. Mr. Gunsaulus, besides his other ac- 
quirements, is an authority on music and art. The 
latter is his passion, and I know of one lady who has 
a copy of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,”’ 
enriched by his care with a complete collection of 
engravings of every character mentioned in the text. 
The same interesting service he has done for several 
other books. Mr. Gunsaulus was called from New- 
tonville first to Baltimore and thence to Chicago, and 
now he has made his first essay in historical fiction, 
with Luther for his hero. 

Many people will doubtless be surprised to know 
that Miss Elizabeth Peabody is still living, at the 
serene old age of eighty-seven. Since the death of 
her sister, Mrs. Horace Mann, she has been com- 
fortably established at Hotel Gordon, at Jamaica 
Plain. She has lost the use of her eyes, and her 
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memory of recent events is almost entirely effaced, 
but, like many aged persons, she lives in the past and 
delights to call up reminiscences of her early days, 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Emerson, and the other 
bright geniuses of that transcendental epoch. She 
enjoys having her friends come to talk with her, and 
she is peaceful and calm, awaiting the end. 

I happened the other day to take up her “ Lectures 
in Training Schools for Kindergartners,’’ (published 
by D. C. Heath & Company), and was quite carried 
away with them. The first one was the one which 
first interested the people of Boston in that system, 
which, in the face of some ridicule and opposition, 
has at last come to be recognized as the most im- 
portant basis for a child’s education. I was told by 
one of the Boston School Board that the pupils coming 
from the kindergartens into the grammar schools in- 
variably showed greater aptitude and made more 
rapid progress than other children. For all that 
work Miss Peabody deserves the lasting gratitude of 
all people. 

I may remark in this connection that Mr. George 
C. Mann, Miss Peabody’s ne phew, has just been edit- 
ing a new edition of his father’s works. The life of 
Horace Mann, by Mrs. Mary Mann, is included. 
The frontispiece to the first volume is a new portrait 
of the great apostle of education, in whose steps the 
son is modestly following. The edition, which is 
in five volumes, is published by Lee & Shepard. 

A new quarterly magazine, published in the interest 
of the higher education of women, and bearing the 
admirable title, Z7ze Outlook, has just made its appear- 
ance. The opening article is from the pen of Miss 
Katherine Lee Bates, who has recently accepted the 
chair of English Literature at Wellesley College. In 
it she tells ‘‘a plain unvarnished tale,’’ as she calls 
it, of the advantages to be derived by an American 
student in studying at Oxford, where she spent one 
term last year. Apparently the principal gain is from 
the “‘ inspiring beauty of the venerable, many-towered 
city,’’ supplemented by “the subtle intellectual influ- 
ences in theair."’ But for real supremacy of teaching 
Miss Bates can find little tosay. A former student of 
the Annex at Cambridge, Massachusetts, who has 
been recently pursuing a course of English literature 
at Newnham College, writes home that ‘‘ Nowhere in 
England is there such an opportunity for the study ot 
that subject as there is at Harvard,” But she had the 
highest praise for the advantages there given for 
studying political economy. 
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Another Wellesley professor, Miss Helen Webster, 
Ph. D., one of the three American women who ever 
took such a degree at Zurich, happened one day, 
while at that famous old university, to speak of Ameri- 
can literature. Her learned professor overhearing her 
declared, in all gravity, that there was no such thing 
as American literature. There are still people of high 
birth in Europe who, like the English Duchess that 
met the mother in-law of George Francis Train 
while traveling, and was amazed to hear her speak 
excellent English, think that all Americans are 
Indians like the heroes of Cooper. 

One of the latest fads in Boston has been to go 
to an Italian theatre down in North Street; the Ameri- 
can impresario hiring the place for the evening 
having it well scrubbed, so as to remove all traces of 
the Mafia or any lingering taint of infection, and 
then inviting or securing an audience of ‘the upper 
ten’ to hear the sweet Tuscan murdered. The 
theatre is microscopic in size, as Théophile Gautier 
would say, and the actors on the stage are those con- 
ventionalized representations of the miracle plays— 
genuine marionettes. Then a dinner or supper in 
the Italian restaurant of the same Sicilian quarter of 
Boston is in order, and the audience go home with 
the happiness of having enjoyed a new sensation. 

The old disreputable ‘‘ North End” of Boston has 
become thoroughly Italianized, the oldest houses 
in the city swarm with miniature brigands, with 
swarthy faces and piquant Italian oaths. Yet among 
these Italians are excellent citizens. This very morn- 
ing, at a barber-shop where a German who looks like 
a Count, a dark Russian Jew, and a light-haired 
Scotchman from Glasgow work side by side, an 
Italian, who helped to swell the polyglot contingent, 
quoted to me line upon line of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy! Who will say that Boston is not cosmo- 
politan ? ; 

A sporadic attempt to make Kipling a fad seems to 
have failed, A small audience assembled at the 
Vendome to hear Kipling ballads read and sung, and 
Kipling stories recited, but a small ripple was made 
by it in the tranquil stream of life. 

More excitement has been caused by the new 
realistic play, ‘‘ Margaret Fleming,”’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Herne. The intensely disagreeable subject of the new 
drama is said by the critics to be made attractive by the 
inspiring talent of Mrs. Herne as the heroine. Thus 
the Ibsen craze of last year is beginning to bear fruit. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have several books 
in preparation, to be published within a fortnight. 
Miss Fanny N. D. Murfree, the sister of ‘‘ Charles 
Egbert Craddock,” appears with a new novel, en- 
titled ‘‘ Felicia,’’ which is said to be out of the beaten 
track, and to stand on a line with her sister's works. 
The two Miss Murfrees both exult in a chirography 
which is aterror to blotting-paper; a little sponge or 
clot at the end of a pen will imitate its heaviness of 
line but not its character. 
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The ‘“G. W. P.”’ who contributes a volume on 
‘‘Whist in Diagrams,’’ is Mr. G. Wesley Pettes, who 
has for some time furnished a column on the dignified 
game to the Boston TZyamscrift. Mr. Pettes is an 
employé at the Custom House. The Custom House, 
by the way, also has the services of Mr. George H. 
Wilson, editor of the Symphony Concert programmes 
and compiler- of the Musical Year Book of the 
United States. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have in hand the 
new life of Robert Browning by Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
author of a ‘“‘ Hand-book ”’ of the works of the poet. 
The volume, which is authorized by Browning's 
family and friends, will have a new portrait and a 
view of Browning’s study. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have a comparatively 
long list of books for early publication. Among them I 
may mention. ‘‘ The Jo-Boat Boys,”’ by the Rev. J. F. 
Cowan, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Cowan is editor of 
the six Sunday-school periodicals of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. He knows what young people 
want and his readers will not complain of lack of 
incident in this story, which finds its scene of action 
partly among the river population and mostly among 
the newsboys of the Smoky City. In the same list is 
‘Led in Unknown Paths,” by Mrs. Anna F. Raffen- 
sperger, of Cumberland, Maryland, who secured for 
it the prize offered by the Presbyterian Banner. There 
were more than a hundred competitors. Another in 
the list is ‘‘ Half a Dozen Girls,’’ a companion volume 
to ‘‘ Half-a-Dozen Boys,” by Miss Anna Chapin Ray, 
of West Haven, Connecticut, Miss Ray is, I believe, 
directly or collaterally descended from a family that 
gave two presidents to the United States, She is well 
acquainted with French literature and bids fair to 
win a sterling reputation by her books for the young. 
The Crowells are the publishers of Professor 
Richard T. Ely’s ‘‘Social Aspects of Christianity,” 
which has the distinguished honor of being the first 
book to be studied in the newly-organized ‘‘ Christian 
Social Union,” a society formed by Bishop Huntington 
and others, not so much for the diffusion of general 
knowledge—though the principal aim is educational— 
as to give the church—especially the Episcopal 
Church—practical machinery for grappling with the 
problems which confront modern society. 

At the last concert of the Apollo Club, which fit- 
tingly celebrated its twentieth anniversary, the pro- 
grammes bore an excellent portrait of Mr. Charles 
James Sprague, sometimes called the banker poet. 
Mr. Sprague was born in 1823, and was a son of the 
Charles Sprague who was distinguished in the early his- 
tory of American literature. Mr. Sprague, I believe, 
furnished the appropriate Shakesperean quotations 
which introduced the numbers. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton expected to sail for 
Europe the first of May, but postponed the date of 
her departure until the sixth of June. Mrs. Moulton 
is busily engaged in preparing for the press a collec- 
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tion of the poems of the late Philip Bourke Marston, 
whose father, when he died, left her the manuscripts 
and asum of money to cover the preliminary ex- 
penses. The volume, which is to be entitled, ‘‘A 
Last Harvest,” will be published about the first of 
October by Messrs. Elkin & Mathews, of London. 
Some of the poems will appear, however, in the 
meantime in the columns of the /udependent and 
other periodicals. 

Mr. William H. Rideing has sold his Overlook cot- 
tageto a brother-in-law of Mrs. John Boyle O'Reilly, 
and expects to take an apartment in Boston on his 
return from England, where he will spend, as usual, 
part of the summer. 

Mr. Richard Moulton, the apostle of University 
Extension, had at his tongue’s end upwards of one 
hundred lectures, many of them containing long quo- 
tations. He had what the Abbé Liszt called (in his 
own case) *‘ a terrible memory.’’At Wellesley College 
he gave six in a single day! 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
The world is always young in the ballad—more heart- 
free in the French ballad than in any other. ‘lhe verb 
“amuse’’ is conjugated in all tongues, from Brindisi 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed, but as most of us are well 
aware, the verb has a broader significance in French 
than any other. The classic mask which French 
literature wears hides this from mostof us. Professor 
Thomas Frederick Crane's ‘‘ Chansons Populaires de 
la France’”’ will be the same surprise to many that 
Millet has been in art. The French ballad is lyric 
rather than epic; it shows more of a subtle apprehen- 
sion of form than our own ballad, and it ha- a singing 
rather than a serious soul, but it is essentia'ly a ballad 
in structure, in inspiration and in effect. The ballad 
taste is, I take it, to civilized readers artificial, though 
natural to the unlettered. It has, in short, to be 
reacquired by most of us, but it is a keen test to one’s 
capacity to know the essential qualities of all forms 
of poetry. Mr. Crane—a most competent, painstaking 
and equipped authority—has prefaced his collection 
with two illuminating essays on the relation of French 
ballads to those of Germany, England, Italy and the 
Iberian peninsula, and on French ballad structure 
and habit. Although ballads in Jazozs are excluded, 
the French is a bit harder than one generally reads. 
«% 

In “Younger American Poets, 1830-1890,” Mr. 
Douglas Sladen has collected the raw material of 
future literary history. The work is fairly done, the 
range broad, the relation impartial, and it leaves the 
impression which the larger body of the same men 
and women do, that we produce much good poetry 
and no great poets. Here, as in the general view of 
all modern poetry, the judgment approves the 
technical ability shown, and the heart finds nothing 
to sustain and support. 
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Perpetual emptiness, unceasing change 
No single volume paramount, no code, 
No master spirit, no determined road, 

But equally a want of books and men! 


* 
* * 


“Robert Browning, Chief Poet of the Age,” by 
William G. Kingsland, was first issued a month or 
two after his death, a second edition appeared in 
England over a year ago, and has just been repub- 
lished in this country with the imprint of Poet-Lore, a 
magazine which has done much for the study of 
Browning. Divided into two parts—the first biograph- 
ical and the second critical—the first is the more 
valuable. It gives much detail and many letters of 
interest, the latter shedding light on the strong belief 
in things spiritual—through many years strong in all 
Browning wrote and did. Towards the end, this 
seems to have grown to be a less constant note in his 
song and speech. Mr. Kingsland’s criticism, being 
little more than a descriptive eulogy, is worth little. 
The truth is that in dealing with Browning, it is too 
early to estimate and too late to praise him. 

**% 

“Some Principles of Every-day Art” is a good 
book on ornament for Philistines by a Philistine, 
though this classification will amazingly surprise its 
author, Mr. Lewis Foreman Day. There is nothing 
quite so dangerous as thinking about art to spoil one’s 
art-sense, and the craze of ornament which has run 
through England for the last thirty years has been a 
most sophisticated passion. The one thing needful 
in art is to school oneself to worship at the feet of the 
great. Books which talk about art are too much 
cumbered with serving to keep in silence near the 
masters. 

**% 

M. Theodore Ribot represents an important French 
school, which is endeavoring to unravel the secrets of 
human action, thinking and consciousness, by atten- 
tion to their abnormal working. The method of 
investigation is based on the belief that the human 
individual, or ‘‘ ego,”’ is the fruit of a long series of 
steps in the successive agglomeration and union of 
cells, beginning with the simple protoplasmic mass, 
and passing up through the grouping of these masses 
in relations more and more complex. The manner 
of investigation is based on the assumption that dis- 
ease reveals one and another cause of which con- 
sciousness is an effect, but which is hidden in the 
unconscious nature. M. Ribot has treated in this 
method, manner and aim, with ‘‘ Diseases of Will,” 
of “Memory,” of ‘‘ Personality ” and of the “‘ Psy- 
chology of Attention.’”” The ‘ Diseases of Person- 
ality '’ first appeared in this country four years ago, in 
the ‘‘ Humboldt Library,” translated by Mr. J. Fitz- 
gerald. It is now published by the Ofen Court pub- 
lishing company, in an authorized translation, just as 
an English edition of the *‘ Psychology of Attention” 
has been issued by the same house. M. Ribot resolves 
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the will into a “‘ state of consciousness,”’ so that ‘‘‘I 
will,’ shows that a situation exists but does not consti- 
tute it,’”’ ‘‘the acts and movements that follow voli- 
tion,’ resulting ‘‘ directly from the tendencies, feelings, 
mental images and ideas which have succeeded in 
being co-ordinated in the formof a choice. From 
this group comes all the efficiency.’’ So he resolves 
personality into a Zersona, indeed,a mask through 
which the forces of the unconscious and agglomerated 
life of man play, and in which they become evident. 
Consciousness is, in this view, the lighted field in 
which the results of the dark battle between the un- 
conscious forces of the human frame are seen. Dis- 
ease reveals them by leaving one to act alone without 
the resistance from others whose result is the ordered 
balance of consciousness and the will. The soul 
element is cut out by this theory as completely as a 
theory of a locomotive which omitted the hand on 
the reversing-bar or throttle. Read with full knowl- 
edge of the broad field of psychology, of all the facts 
not merely of attention, but of intention, these books 
are singularly illuminating. Read without this knowl- 
edge, they are, singularly misleading. 
xx 

Charles Darwin was one of the very few men in all 
time who has been able to change the pins on the 
switch-board of human thought so as to establish new 
currents of work for all thinking men. A table seat- 
ing apout a dozen would not be crowded by all such 
men in all time. Three or four places at it would 
still be vacant. The importance of his work dims it 
to most readers. A broad light never affects our 
consciousness like a bright one. While it is not yet 
clear in the contest between Darwin and Lamarck, 
whether the water or the channel makes the stream, 
we have all learned to think in terms of evolution and 
development. Mr. Charles Frederick Holder has 
written for the ‘‘ Leaders of Science” series a life 
which is intended for the young as well as old. It is 
probably due to this that 103 out of 279 pages are 
given to the five years Darwin spent on the “ Beagle.” 
For the young, this is not too much. For the old, it 
is. His life, from twenty-eight to seventy three, occu- 
pies only twenty-six pages, and these are the years in 
which he did the work of his life. Mr. Holder has 
drawn the naturalist, not the thinker. This is a 
serious deficiency. It is harder to write about the 
thoughts a man sees sitting in his study than the 
animals he sees in his voyage around the globe; but 
in a man like Darwin one is as necessary as the other. 
Wealth also gave Darwin leisure and made his work 
possible. Not enough is made of this. A good 
sketch of his family is given, and a useful list of his 
works, though the pages of each are not given and 
they are not indexed, and the illustrations of the 
voyage of the “‘ Beagle”’ are wretched, the portraits of 
Darwin good. 
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In “‘ Dreams" Olive Schreiner has ess" ed a shape 
of familiar success in French.- In Englis! literature, 
it is almost unknown, though to allegory th« race has 


leaned fromm the earliest. But ‘‘ Dreams” is not an 
allegory or a group of allegories. These fine subtle 
imaginings are images rather of the way and manner 
in which the penetrating mind suffuses the outer 
world with its own inner significance. These 
‘Dreams’”’ are most powerful. They stir the inmost 
soul. But they are 2 fashion of thinking, not its 
reality. Nor does our angular but lucid tongue level 
itself to this shimmering fantasy. ‘‘ Dreams” will 
strike many as finer work than the “ African Farm,” 
Itis not. Its chief permanent value is perhaps the 
revelation it makes of the ethical, religious and social 
ideas of gifted women, in the advance. Like Olive 
Schreiner they are apt to be socialists, agnostics, un- 
selfish to the highest pitch and full of self-sacrifice. 


* 
* 


Mr. Grant Allen, who has a skillful mechanical gift 
at fiction, in the ‘‘Great Taboo”’ has written a novel of 
Polynesian l.:fe which gives with tolerable accuracy 
an unimaginative European view of the Taboo, which 
rules all life on the atoll. Chapter and book could be 
found for each statement, yet—since Mr. Allen does 
not draw men and women—t is not real. 


* 
% * 


Pierre Loti (M. Jules Viaud) has been known to 
American readers as an international scene-painter— 
dealing with Japan, Tahiti, Iceland, Algeria, and the 
west coast of Africa. In ‘A Child’s Romance,” 
translated by Mrs. Clara Belle, he tells the story of a 
Huguenot child’s life—his own apparently. For 
obvious reasons of creed, Huguenot family life comes 
nearer to us than the Catholic homes of France. I 
commend the book with its truth, its delicacy, its 
sentiment and its sympathy to those who need to 
know how strong are the influences of French home 
life. 


* 
* * 


Two accurate and painstaking workers, Mr. R. R. 
Bowker and Mr. George Iles, have prepared in the 
‘Readers’ Guide in Economic, Social and Political 
Science,” a most useful list, with prices, of standard 
and current works in this field. The work is stronger 
in its titles on free trade than protection, but on in- 
quiry, I find that this is not the fault of the compilers. 
For that large class called from time to time to speak, 
study and debate these questions, the book will prove 
of the utmost use. It covers not only books, but 
magazine articles, reports, articles in transactions and 
papers. 


* 
%* * 


Mr, Porter Sherman has written in “A Tariff 
Primer” a misleading statement of “the effects of 
protection upon the farmer and laborer.”’ “‘ Its effect,” 
Mr. Sherman says of protection, “‘ is to divert industry 
from its natural channels, where it produces more 
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wealth out of more abundant and more easily acces- 
sible raw materials, into artificial channels, where the 
same labor and capital produces less wealth—that is, 
where it requires more industry to produce the same 
wealth.” This is undoubtedly Mr. Sherman’s view. 
He has a full right to hold it, to defend it and to per- 
suade others to the like. But when he adds, “‘ These 
principles are unanimously assented to by all scien- 
tific men, protectionists as well as free traders. These 
principles belong to the fundamental definition of 
protection,” Mr. Sherman states what is untrue. If 
he believes it, am sorry for his intellection. If he 
does not believe it, I am sorrier for his ethics. The 
water in a mill-race is diverted from ‘“‘its’ natural 
channels,’”’ so is the steam in the cylinder and the 
horse in harness. Whether all this pays or not 
depends not upon its absence from ‘natural chan- 
nels,” but upon the result, The protectionist believes 
that the result, the ultimate result, is not less wealth, 
but more wealth. ‘‘ You have left my stream dry and 
spoiled my free trade in fishing by all waters,’’ said 
the savage to the first miller, ‘‘ you have diverted the 
stream from its ‘natural channels.’’’ “I have,” 
said the miller, ‘‘and now that I grind my corn by 
an artificial channel, you can take your fish to the 
cheap market of savage life.” Beginning by a mis- 
statement, Mr. Sherman continues to the end, step- 
ping lightly from one false premise to another, un- 
burdened by fact. But if Mr. Sherman’s “Tariff 
Primer ”’ reaches a second edition, he ought, in just 
fairness, to correct his assertion that protectionists 
accept his statement of their views. 


* 
* * 


Miss Grace Carew Sheldon is the energetic and 
successful manager of the Buffalo Woman’s Ex- 
change, and she has written an account of a summer's 
trip over beaten paths, full of traveler's detail and 
likely to interest those who like incident and the 
surface of things. 


* 
* * 


The appearance of Dr. Frederick H. Hatch’s 
“Petrology,’’ in a second edition, is one of the 
many recent proofs of the growing attention which 
this recently revived branch of geology now receives. 
It is now eighteen years since the publications of 
Zirkel and Rosenbusch began anew the microscopical 
study of the crystalline characteristics of metamorphic 
rocks, which early in the century had been begun by 
Werner, and was then temporarily eclipsed by the 
attention paid to fossils; but the name of this sub- 
division of geology has not yet become a familiar 
commonplace. The materials of igneous and other 
rocks tend to crystallize according to their chemical 
composition, but are modified in crystalline form by 
heat, pressure and other influences. The study of 
minute, transparent slides, under the microscope, 
reveals the crystalline structures, and the condition 
in which this is found reveals the changes through 
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which the rock has passed—deciphering its life-record. 
This study is Petrology. Dr. Hatch’s discussion 
is general in the early part of his little work, and he 
follows, in his classification, the arrangement by 
increasing basicity proposed by Rosenbusch ; but his 
localities are exclusively English, and his perception 
of the general relations of the science is narrower 
than in American publications, though a thoroughly 
satisfactory treatment of the subject from the Ameri- 
can standpoint is still needed. Dr. George H. Wil- 
liam’s ‘‘ Modern Petrography,”’ published four years 
ago, is, though a small pamphlet, still the most acces- 
sible form in which a teacher, or general reader, can 
get a broad view of the outlines of a science acruss 
whose track one is perpetually coming. 


JOHN FISKE. 


A scholar of large intellect, clear perception and 
tenacious memory, law student, lecturer, and writer, 
Mr. Fiske has devoted a large portion of his time to 
the study of American history. ‘‘ The American 
Revolution,” in two volumes, just published, is the 
indirect outcome of seventeen years’ research begun 
during the course of his work from 1872 to 1879 as 
Assistant Librarian at Harvard University. These 
volumes are a fragment from a larger work he planned 
in 1881 to present a narrative history of the United 
States, to comprise the whole story from 1492 to 1865 
in four large volumes. His ‘Critical Period of 
American History’’ and ‘‘ The Beginnings of New 
England,” were published as parts of this plan. 

In 1879, 1881, 1882 Mr. Fiske gave a course of 
lectures in the Old South Meeting House in Boston, 
on subjects dealing chiefly with the discovery and 
colonization of America and sundry generalizations, 
which have since been presented in book form as 
“ American Political Ideas,”’ and in the first chapter of 
“The Beginnings of New England.” ‘ The Critical 
Period of American History, 1783-1789” and ‘‘ The 
War of Independence” are works on the same gen- 
eral lines. 

Mr. Fiske’s earlier books were the result of his stud- 
ies in folk-lore, of inquiries at an early age into the 
progress of human development, and of his lectures 
based on the doctrine of evolution, delivered at Har- 
vard in 1869 and 1871, and repeated in Boston, New 
York and London. He first became known to 
the public in ‘‘Myths and Mythmakers,” pub- 
lished in 1872, and ‘Outlines of Cosmic Philoso- 
phy,” 1874. The importance of his _ contribu- 
tions to the Darwinian theory was recognized 
both in this country and in England. ‘ The Unseen 
World and Other Essays,” ‘‘ Excursions of an 
Evolutionist,’’ ‘Darwinism and Other Essays,” 
‘*The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of his 
Origin "’ (1884), ‘‘The Idea of God as Affected by 
Modern Knowledge” (1885), contain Mr. Fiske’s 
views, philosophical, artistic, and scientific. 
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Mr, Fiske was born in Hartford, Conn., on March 
30, 1842, being the only child of Edmund Brewster 
Green, of Smyrna Del., who married Mary Fiske 
Bound, of Middletown, Conn. His father was the 
editor of newspapers in Hartford, New York and 
Panama, where he died in 1852. In 1855, when her 
son was thirteen years old, the widow married the 
Hon. Edwin W. Stoughton, once United States Min- 
ister to Russia. Up to this time the lad’s name had 
been Edmund Fiske Green, but he now took the 
name of his maternal great-grandfather, John Fiske. 

From his earliest childhood until 1860 young Fiske 
divided his time between his mother’s home in New 
York and his grandmother’s in Middletown. To this 
day he feels himself more at home in New York than 
in Boston, which he saw for the first time in 1860, 
when he entered the Sophomore Class at Harvard 
College. His strong taste for the sciences and the 
languages had long since made itself manifest. Be- 
fore he was eight years old he had read all of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. At eighteen, besides his Greek and 
Latin, he could read fluently French, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Italian, and German, and had gained a fair 
command of Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Anglo- 
Saxon, besides making a beginning in Icelandic, 
Gothic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Sanskrit. In college 
the studies of which he was especially fond were 
history, philosophy, and comparative philology. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1863, and 
from the Harvard Law School two years later. 

Mr. Fiske’s home is in Cambridge, Mass., where 
he spends all of his time with his wife and six child- 
ren when he is not traveling about the country lectur- 
ing. Since 1879 he has been a member of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard University. Mr. Fiske 
delivers the annual course of lectures on American 
History at Washington University, St. Louis. He has 
visited Europe several times, remaining once for an 
entire year, and has lectured before the Royal Institu- 
tion in London and the Philosophical Institution at 
Edinburgh. He numbers among his friends most of 
the men in England eminent in science and literature, 
who were first attracted by the skill with which he 
expounded the philosophy of Spencer. 

Among his intimate friends Mr. Fiske is a most 
companionable man. His talk wanders over a wide 
range of subjects, and his retentive memory gives 
him a fund of illustrative facts and anecdotes that 
illuminateand enforce his argument. While pursuing 
his studies in philosophy and history, Mr. Fiske has 
found time to develop an excellent baritone voice 
and to attain a sufficient proficiency in piano-forte 
playing to enable him to find relaxation ina Beethoven 
Sonata. Book Buyer. 


=Miss Mary Hawker, is the name of ‘“ Lanoe Fal- 
coner,”” who wrote ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’’ She sent 


the first check from her publishers ($50) to the editor 
of Free Russia. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
What is more large than knowledge and more sweet; 
Knowledge of thoughts and deeds, of rights and wrongs, 
Of passions and of beauties and of songs; 
Knowledge of life; to feel its great heart beat 
Through all the soul upon her crystal seat ; 
To see, to feel, and evermore to know; 
To till the old world’s wisdom till it grow 
A garden for the wandering of our feet. 
Oh for a life of leisure and broad hours ! 
To think and dream, to put away small things, 
This world’s perpetual leaguer of dull naughts ; 
To wander like the bee among the flowers, ’ 
Till old age finds us weary, feet and wings 
Grown heavy with the gold of many thoughts. 
From “ Zounger Canadian Poets.” 


VON MOLTKE. 
Hellmuth Karl Bernhard, Count Von Moltke, 
Field Marshal and Chief of Staff of the German Army, 
died at Berlin April 24, 1891. He was born at Parchir, 
October 26, 1800, in the neighborhood of which place 
his father, a former officer of the Mollendorf regiment, 
possessed the estate of Gnewitz. Soon after Hell- 
muth’s birth his parents settled in Holstein, and the 
boy, in his twelfth year, went to Copenhagen in order 
to devote himself to the military profession. In 1822 
he entered the Prussian service, as a lieutenant in the 
Eighth infantry regiment, and studied in the military 
academy. After having spent some time in the 
school of the division of the Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Moltke was entered into the general staff. In 1835 
he undertook a tour in Turkey, which brought him 
under the notice of Sultan Mahomet, who advised 
with the young Prussian officer on the reorganization 
of the Turkish army. Moltke remained several years 
in Turkey, and in 1839 took part in the campaign of 
the Turks in Syria against the Viceroy Mehemed Ali, 
of Egypt, and his adopted son, Ibrahim Pacha. In 
1845, having returned to Prussia, and published an 
account of his Turkish experiences, he became 
adjutant to Prince Henry of Prussia, then resident in 
Rome, and after his death in 1847 was engaged in 
the general command of the Rhine, becoming, in 
1848, a member of the grand general staff, and in 
1849 chief of the staff of the Fourth Army Corps, in 
Magdeburg. In 1858 he was advanced to the rank 
of chief of the grand general staff of the Prussian 
Army, and in 1859 became a lieutenant-general. In 
the Austro-Italian war Moltke was present in the 
Austrian headquarters. After the conclusion of peace, 
he spared no pains that he might fully develop the 
capacities of the Prussian general staff and the Prus- 
sian Army. When the war of 1£64 against Denmark 
broke out Moltke sketched the plan of the campaign 
and assisted in its execution, acting similarly in the 
war of 1866. The whole plan of the Bohemian cam- 
paign was due to the lieutenant-general, who was 
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personally present at the battle of Koniggraetz, which 
he led, and in like manner arranged the bold 
advance of the Prussian columns against Olmutz and 
Vienna, and negotiated the armistice and the prelimi- 
naries of peace. For these services he received the 
Order of the Black Eagle and a national donation. 
To ‘‘ Father Moltke,” as he was familiarly termed in 
the German army, and his brilliant strategy are 
ascribed the splendid victories of the German arms in 
the Franco-German war. The whole 
plan of the campaign was due him. 
In recognition of his unrivaled ser- 
vices, Moltke, who was already a 
baron, was created a count, (October 
28, 1870), made field marshal (Sep- 
tember, 1871), and again received 
national donation. The illustrious 
marshal, the foremost strategist of the 
day, received from the czar the order 
of St. George, the highest military 
decoration of Russia, in October, 1870; 
and from his own sovereign the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Iron Cross, 
March 22, 1871. Moltke retired trom 
the general staff on account of ad- 
vanced age, and was succeeded by 
Count Waldersee. In October last 
all Germany celebrated the ninetieth 
birthday of the distinguished soldier, 
the ceremonies at Berlin especially 
being very elaborate. 
An English translation of Count 
Von Moltke’s ‘‘ Observations on the 
Influences that Arms of Precision 
have on Modern Tactics” was pub- 
lished in London in 1871. The new 
editions published a year ago of his 
“Wanderbuch”’ and “ Briefe aus 
Russland’’ have had very large sales 
in Germany. The former contains 
sketches of the Count’s travels in Italy, 
Spain and France, and the Italian 
portion has long existed in English 
translation. Boston Transcript. 


THE FRENCH NOVEL. 
In the introductory essay to his ‘‘ Es- 
says on French Novelists,” Mr. George 
Saintsbury says: In coming to M. 
Paul Bourget and M. Guy de Maupassant, I 
come io dangerous ground. Both are representative 
figures of the newest school of novel-writing in France, 
and both are exceedingly clever men. I think my- 
self that M. de Maupassant is the most really gifted 
writer, both in prose and verse, that has appeared in 
France for more than twenty years; and I am sure 
that the country has not in that time had a more care- 
ful, learned, and accomplished craftsman—in verse 
and prose—than M. Bourget. But one devil seems 
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to me to have entered into M. de Maupassant and two 
into M. Bourget. Both seem to think it absolutely 
necessary to transgress into subjects popularly known 
as ‘‘ forbidden ""—a phrase which in France at least, 
seems to mean that a popular writer is forbidden to 
take up any other. In most of his longet works and 
in many of his shorter pieces, though there is generally 
vigorous writing and constantly a creative or inter- 
pretative touch, (for M. de Maupassant, as has been 


Field-Marshal Von Moltke. 


From ‘“‘ The Founding of the German 
Empire by William 1.” Vol, Ul. 


said, is a poet) the naturalist dulness and the natural- 
ist dirtiness strive for the mastery in monotonous 
wrestle. Once indeed, and fortunately of late, thovgh 
his work since has not kept the level, M. de Maupas- 
sant has shown what he can do,—what French novel- 
writing, when it throws off the naturalist and pessimist 
yoke, will do,—in the admirable novel of Pierre et 
Jean. This is itself not exactly a story for the young 
person, but it is handled in such a manner that as in 
all great handling of such or any other matter, the 
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mere attraction of the ‘‘improper”’ is not felt at all. 
Pierre’s mother might never have misconducted her- 
self, his friend of the dvasserte might be a voszére of the 
purest kind for allthat the reader cares, except as these 
things bear on the story. I haveno hesitation in call- 
ing Pierre et Jean the best French novel that has been 
written since 1870. 

Whether this world is the best of all possible 
worlds is a complicated, religious, and philosophical 
question. No doubt it has in it toothache, gout, bad 
wine, bad weather, bad poets, puffery, political char- 
latans, American cheese, advanced thinkers, spelling 
reformers, and many other evil beasts and evil things. 
But it is certainly not such a bad world as the Zolaists, 
with a monotonous and unimaginative unanimity, 
make out. I have hinted before that the objection to 
the new French morality or immorality is not so much 
that it is immoral, as that it is utterly unamusing and 
unpleasant. ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian,’’ said a famous character, whether ironi- 
cally or not the learned dispute. Those of us who do 
not require persuasion may, on this point at least, if 
we have some charity, recognize this one virtue in the 
French novel. It must surely not almost but altogether 
persuade any reasonable reader that whatever royal 
road there may be to happiness, the rejection of con- 
ventional religion, conventional morals, and conven- 
tional propriety is not that road. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘THERE IS NO 
DEVIL.’’ 
Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian poet, statesman, 
dramatist, orator, wit, novelist and politician, is best 
known in this country by ‘ Timar’s Two Worlds,” 
being an anglicized translation of his greatest novel 
“Az Arany Ember,” which was written in 1875, when 
the author was fifty years old. His various writings 
already reach the astounding total of three hundred 
volumes. He is called the father of the Hungarian 
drama and of modern Hungarian literature. Heisa 
member of the National Academy and of innumerable 
literary, artistic and scientific societies. He was the 
collaborator with the late Crown Prince Rudolph in the 
great ‘‘ National History of Hungary.’’ Reverting to 
this subject a recent writer says: ‘‘ We should 
remember that in Jokai’s books he is merely explain- 
ing to his countrymen—a crude, uncultured nation— 
what manner of country is theirs; describing its 
beauties, ridiculing its defects; preserving its 
legendary history in their own language, recording 
its quaint customs, its picturesque struggles, and the 
story of its development in such popular form that all 
may read so that some may remember. His 
characters are necessarily types—too much so to 
interest the cultivated reader to whom types are bores, 
and who seeks after either paradoxes or truths, But 
in all Jokai’s writings, good or bad, the redeeming 
quality of patriotism is discernable; he loves and 
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honors all that is Hungarian, and wishes every Hun- 
garian to dothe same. Whether we like his work or 
not, it matters little to him or to his countryman; for 
among them his writings will live through many 
generations, because of the spirit which dictated 
them; because he loved his country, and sang both 
its glories and its miseries.” London Book World. 


DRIFTING AMONG THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS. 


Acnes Maute Macuar. 

Never a ripple on all the river, 

As it lies, like a mirror,—beneath the moon,— 
—Only the shadows tremble and quiver, 

Neath the balmy breath of a night in June! 
All dark and silent,—each shadowy island 

Like a silhouette,—lies on its silver ground,— 
While, just above us, a rocky highland 

Towers, grim and dusk, with its pine-trees ciowned. 





Never a sound, save the wave’s soft plashing, 
As the boat drifts idly,—the shore along,— 
And the darting fire-flies,—silently flashing,— 
Gleam,—living diamonds,—the woods among ; 
And the night-hawk flits o’er the bay’s deep bosom, 
And the loon’s laugh breaks through the midnight calm, 
And the luscious breath of the wild vine’s blossom 
Wafts from the rocks—like a tide of balm. 


— Drifting !—Why cannot we drift forever ?— 
Let all the world and its worries go! 

Let us float and float with the flowing river,— 
Whither,—we neither care nor know !— 

Dreaming a dream,—might we ne’er awaken— 
There’s joy enough in this passive bliss !— 

The wrestling crowd and its cares forsaken,— 
Was ever Nirvana more blest than this ? 


Nay! But our hearts are ever lifting 
The screen of the present,—however fair ;— 
Not long,—not long,—can we go on drifting,— 
Not long enjoy surcease from care! 
Ours is a nobler task and guerdon 
Than aimless drifting,—however ble t,— 
Only the heart that can bear the burden 
Can share the joy of the vict’r's rest! 
From © Younger Canadian Poets.” * 


=Messrs. Cassell Company announce “ All About 
the Royal Navy,” prepared by Mr. Laird Clowes, one 
of the council and a member of the arts committee 
of the Royal Navy Exhibition in London. 


=The City Council of Frankfort, has paid 1,500 
marks for the original manuscript of the second 
volume of Schopenhauer's ‘‘ Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung.” It was in the possession of the widow 
of Oberfinanzrath Hofmann, of Darmstadt, to whom 
it was bequeathed by a friend of the philosopher. 
Only one page is missing. Athenaeum. 
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THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF 
DARWIN. 


CHARLES DARWIN. His Lifeand Work. By Charles 
Frederick Holder, author of “ Elements of Zodlogy,” 
“Living Lights,” etc. Illustrated. Leaders in Science 
series. 279 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


HE critical as distin- 

| guished from the bio- 

graphical part of the 

narrative will be found 

condensed in a single 

chapter entitled ‘“‘ The 

Work of a Life.”” For 

the biographical de- 

tails. which occupy by 

far the larger share of 

the space at the au- 

thors command, re- 

course has been made 

to the life and letters 

of the great natur- 

alist, prepared by his son, Francis Darwin, and 

published some years ago. On the whole, this 

book gives a singularly distinct idea of Darwin con- 

sidered as a man, the more distinct, perhaps, because 

130 pages, or almost half of the volume, are devoted 
to the incidents of his early life. 

The life of Charles Darwin begins, as does the life 
of many a man, with his grandfather. There has 
seldom been a more striking exemplification of the 
hereditary transmission of intellectual abilities and 
aptitudes. Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather, was 
one of the most impressive individualities in eigh- 
teenth century England. His tall stature and his love 
for nature were but two among many characteristics 
that he bequeathed to his grandson. Both had an 
irresistible charm of manner, stroug sympathies, and 
propensities to theorize. It is well-known that Charles 
Darwin was remarkable for modesty, for the absence 
of any tendency to over-appreciate his own talents. 
In this respect, also, he reproduced his grandfather. 


‘ Erasmus Darwin possessed an inventive faculty 


and was fond of mechanics, besides displaying 
decided literary and philosophical tendencies. His 
best-known writings are ‘‘ Zojnomia" (1794), the 
“ Botanic Garden,” the ‘‘ Temple of Nature, or the 
Origin of Society,” and the ‘‘ Loves of the Plants,” 
the second part of the ‘‘ Botanic Garden," which was 
published anonymously in 1789. The latter poem 
was caricatured by Canning in the “ Loves of 
the Triangles:"’ but although its phraseology is 
undoubtedly grandiloquent, it still occupies a place 
among the curiosities of literature. 

One of the sons of Erasmus Darwin—Robert 
Waring Darwin—inherited his father's taste for the 
medical profession, and took an M. D. degree at the 
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University of Leyden in February, 1785. Eleven 
years afterward he married Susanna Wedgwood of 
Etruria, a woman of rare intelligence and great 
force of character. Their son Charles was born at 
Shrewsbury in 1809, and in due course entered the 
famous Shrewsbury publicschool. His love of nature 
and the habit of close observation early revealed 
themselves, and no doubt were stimulated by reading 
White's ‘‘ Selborne.’’ He began to show a fondness 
for insect studies at the age of ten, and a little later 
became an ardent collector of minerals. As early 
as 1826, having been sent up to Edinburgh University, 
he read before the Plinian Society a paper on the 
Flustra, or sea-mat, which attracted not a little atten- 
tion. From Edinburgh Darwin proceeded, in 1828, 
to the University of Cambridge and matriculated at 
Christ’s College. According to Darwin himself, the 
three years spent at Cambridge were almost a blank, 
so far as the profit derivable from academical studies 
was concerned. Mathematics, of which so much is 
made at that university, was never mastered by 
Darwin without extreme difficulty; nevertheless, he 
seems to have taken the B. A. degree without 
much exertion. Curiously enough, he conceived the 
reading of such works as Paley’s ‘“ Evidences of 
Christianity ’’ and “ Moral Philosophy "’ to have been 
the only part of the academical course which was of 
any positive advantage. During his college days, 
however, his devotion to natural history steadily 
increased, and he owed much at this time to the 
guidance of the well-known naturalist, Professor 
Henslow. Darwin himself used to say, ‘‘ My intimacy 
with such a man ought to have been, and I hope was, 
an inestimable benefit.” 


It was to Professor Henslow that Darwin was 
indebted for the opportunity of accompanying Captain 
Fitz-Roy in the ‘‘ Beagle” on a voyage of scientific 
observation around the world. The Beagle started in 
1831—the year in which Darwin graduated—and with 
this voyage his scientific career began. 


To this voyage Mr. Holder has devoted no fewer 
than ten chapters, or more than a third of the book 
before us. Perhaps this measure of attention is not 
excessive, considering the decisive effect of the experi- 
ence upon Darwin's career. He had left England 
a young man of twenty-two; he returned, after an 
absence of five years, possessed of information on 
so great a variety of subjects that he may be said to 
have been, at the age of twenty eight, one of the best- 
equipped naturalists of the age. He had already 
become not only a successful collector, but a thorough 
and conscientious worker in almost every branch of 
science. At the suggestion of Sir Charles Lyell, he 
gave up all thought of professional work and applied 
himself systematically to the study of natural history 
and the elaboration of the theories and ideas con- 
ceived during his long voyage. This elaboration was 
a task of years, but as early as 1837 he was elected a 
fellow of the Geographical Society, and also, on the 
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nomination of Sir Charles Lyell, a member of the 
Royal Society. 

Betore proceeding to discuss the growth and ex- 
position of the great theory inseparably connected 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


with Darwin's name, Mr. Holder interjects a chapter 
upon Darwin's private life, his personal appearance, 
tastes, and habits. One should here mention that in 
1839 Darwin married his cousin, Emma Wedgwood, 
daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, and began wedded 
life at 12 Upper Gower Street, London. Subsequently 
he spent most of his time at his country house in 
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Kent. His desire to economize time made him an 
early riser ; so after a short walk, he would breakfast 
about a quarter before eight, and then retire to his 
study, considering the hours previous to 9.30 the 
most productive of the 
day. At midday he 
usually went out for a 
stroll, but almost al- 
ways had an object in 
his walks. On one 
occasion he was seen 
standing like a statue 
for some time, fixed 
and immovable. He 
had stopped to watch 
a family of squirrels, 
the young of which, 
urged by intense curi- 
osity, left the tree, and 
notwithstanding the 
chirping protests of 
their mother, ran up 
Darwin’s legs and 
back. Inthe afternoon 
he would sometimes 
rest upon the sofa 
smoking a cigarette, 
a habit contracted in 
South America. He 
was also addicted to 
snuff taking. In the 
evenings he liked to 
play backgammon. 


As a working na- 
turalist, Darwin was a 
model of exactness 
and __ perseverance. 
His library was a cu- 
riosity in this respect, 
that he considered 
books simply as parts 
of his working mate- 
rial, and had not a 
trace of the reverence 
for them observed in 
bibliophiles. They 
were scribbled all over 
with memoranda, and, 
if too large, were cut 
apart. When books 
were filled with notes 
he frequently added 
an index at the end, and thus had a list of the 
subjects in which he was interested, so that at short 
notice he could command all the material in his 
possession bearing on a given point. We may 
add that Darwin, luckily, had a considerable for- 
tune—large enough at all events to permit him 
to give his whole time to scientific work without 


From “Charles Darwin: His Life 
and Work.” 
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the distraction which would have resulted from any 
attempt to make his labor procure him a yearly 
income. 

In a chapter specially alloted to the subject, Mr. 
Holder shows that Darwin’s life work can only be ap- 
preciated by a review of the papers, monographs and 
books which he produced between the years 1835 
and 1882. The voyage of the “ Beagle”’ was, as we 
have seen, the preparatory time, the season during 
which Darwin stored his mind with truths bearing 
upon every possible branch of natural science. He 
was not simply a biologist ; his attention was not given 
to life alone, but to nature, to the cosmos, in its broad- 
estsense. As early as 1837, Henslow caused to be 
published some extracts from Darwin’s private letters, 
which he considered of substantial scientific value, 
and during the same year several important papers 
appeared in the “‘ Proceedings of the Royal Zoologi- 
cal Society of London.”’ In 1838, successive essays 
on ‘The Formation of Mould,” ‘Observations on 
the Recent Elevation of the Coast of Chili,’’ —o 
Sketch of the Extinct Mammalia of the Pampas,” 
“Elevation and Subsidence in the Pacific,”’ and 
“Volcanic Phenomena,”’ commanded the attention of 
the scientific world. Atthe time of his death, Dar- 
win had published twenty-three extended works, 
each of which is a record of indefatigable research 
and an exhaustive treatise on the subject in hand, 
Besides these, he produced eighty-one or eighty-two 
papers, which were read and published by the various 
scientific societies of Europe. 

We need not say that the great achievement} of 
Darwin's life was the ‘‘Origin of Species,” and it was un- 
questionably during the voyage of the ‘‘ Beagle” that 
he was insensibly treasuring facts destined under his 
skilful treatment to introduce an epoch in the scientific 
study of the universe. That the germ of the great 
conception entered his thoughts and left a permanent 
impression long before he realized its true import, 
there can be but little doubt, yet so vigilant and 
cautious was he, that it was not until 1842 that he gave 
himself the pleasure of even writing out his theory in 
distinct outline. This first draft embraced, he tells 
us, only thirty-five pages, which two years later were 
elaborated to two hundred and thirty. 


Year after year facts were accumulated and dis- 
cussed with his friends until, twelve years afterward 
(in 1856), Sir Charles Lyell advised him to expand and 
revise his memoranda and prepare them for pub- 
lication. In August, 1859, Darwin brought out the 
work which has immortalized his name, the ‘ Origin 
of Species.” Curiously enough, the publishers at 
first insisted upon issuing an edition of only 1,250 
copies ; but few popular novels have gone off faster. 
The entire edition was taken up on the first day, and 
soon alter a second edition of 3,000 was exhausted. 
Up to the present date, about 25,000 copies of the 
“ Origin of Species’’ have been sold in England, and 
the work has been translated into the language of 
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almost every civilized nation, On the epoch-making 
character of this work it would be superfluous to 
dwell. With its publication Darwinism was born and 
Darwin’s theory was vibrant upon every tongue. The 
boldness and originality of his speculations, and the 


a illustrating the evolution of the horse. Throughout a is fore- 
foot ; 4, hind-foot ; c,fore-arm ; d, shank ; e, molar on side view ; fand 
&£ grinding surface of upper and lower molars, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
From “Charles Darwin: His Life and Work.”’ 


profound and universal interest which the book 
awakened, are now acknowledged to have marked an 
era in the progress of mankind. 

M. W. #H., in N. Y. Sun. 


=A Dublin dispatch in the New York Zimes reports 
William O'Brien, during his leisure moments in Gal- 
way Jail, to be writing a novel. The scene of the 
story is laid in the west of Ireland, and the period is 
the sixteenth century. 
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THE DE QUINCEY FAMILY. 


DE Quincey MEmorIALS. Being Letters and other 
Records here first published, with Communications 
from Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Hannah More, Prof. 
Wilson and others. Edited, with introduction, notes 
and narrative, by Alexander H., Japp, LL. D., F. R.S. E. 
2 vols. 289-274 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 


Dr. Japp is the apologist of De Quincey. The partic- 
ular attack that these new memorials seemed 
designed to meet is the doubt of De Quincey’s veracity 
in the autobiographic details which he wove into his 
works. Some question of the Opium-Eater’s truthful- 
ness was early expressed, and latterly Mr. George 
Saintsbury has printed suspicions of the same sort 
which lost none of their vexatiousness coming from 
his pen. Mainly in consequence of this critic’s 
remarks, if one may judge from the constant refer- 
ence to them, Dr, Japp and the representatives of 
De Quincey have published in these volumes the 
family correspondence. The exposure of private 
affairs, nine-tenths of which have no interest whatever 
to outsiders, is complete. The interior arrangements, 
both domestic and financial, are laid open, and in the 
letters of De Quincey’s mother, two sisters, and two 
brothers, every one is made welcome toa not very 
edifying story. 

The family was not a happy one. The mother was 
unable, apparently, to win the affection of the chil- 
dren, and they on their side were impatient of her 
discipline. Mrs. De Quincey was a woman of much 
formal propriety, attached to the Clapham sect in 
religious and moral sympathy. De Quincey himself 
draws a vivid picture of her as he remembers the 
impression she made on him in early years: 


‘‘ Figure to yourself a woman of admirable manners, 
in fact as much as any person I have ever known 
distinguished by lady-like tranquillity and repose, and 
even by self-possession, but also freezing in excess. 
Austere she was to a degree which fitted her for the 
lady-president of rebellious nunneries. Rigid in her 
exactions of duty from those around her, but also 
firm herself; upright, sternly conscientious, munifi- 
cent in her charities, pure-minded in so absolute a 
degree that you would have been tempted to call her 
‘holy’—she yet could not win hearts by the gracious- 
ness of her manner, * * * Jt is as good as a comedy in 
my feeling when I call back the characteristic scene 
which went on every morning of the year. All of us, 
for some years six, were marched off or carried off to 
a morning parade in my mother’s dressing-room. 
As the mail-coaches go down daily in London to the 
inspector of mails, so we rolled out of the nursery at 
a signal given, and were minutely reviewed in suc- 
cession. Were the lamps of our equipage clean and 
bright? Were the springs properly braced? Were 
the linchpins secured? When this inspection, which 
was no mere formality, had traveled from the front 
rank to the rear, when we were pronounced to be in 
proper trim, or, in the language of the guard, ‘all 
right behind,’ we were dismissed, but with two cere- 
monies that to us were mysterious and allegorical— 
first, that our hair and faces were sprinkled with 
lavender water and milk of roses; secondly, that we 
received a kiss on the forehead.” 
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It is not to a son’s credit to write thus of his mother; 
but the tone shows plainly the absence of any warmth 
of feeling, a perfect coldness and apathy of filial 
affection. It is added that Mrs. De Quincey taught 
her children to undervalue themselves so that, says 
De Quincey,“ we held it a point of filial duty to believe 
ourselves the very scum and refuse of the universe,” 
And, to add the last anecdote that fills out this unfav- 
orable picture, it is related that a servant, on being 
asked why she did not appeal to the mistress, replied: 
“Speak to mistress! would I speak to a ghost!” 


Whatever was the reason, the result was that both 
Thomas and Richard ran away and suffered much 
hardship, and none of the others exhibited any attach- 
ment to the mother. On her side, however, we think 
none can read her letters without being impressed by 
her excellent qualities, and in particular, in later 
years, by her willingness to assist De Quincey and 
the rest to the utmost of her means. From the time 
he went to Oxford her purse was used for him, and 
after he had wasted his inheritance she gave him 
continually from her funds as much as was possible, 
though she insisted, with good sense, on keeping the 
capital intact and settling it on the grandchildren. 
She certainly lacked tact in appealing to the children, 
and she spoke her mind freely about their faults, 
but not so harshly but that a grown person, making 
allowance for her religious belief, strongly colored 
with evangelicalism as it was, should have seen and 
honored the motives and feelings which prompted _ 
such criticism. Here is.as unfavorable a passage as 
can be quoted, written on hearing and too readily 
believing that the education of De Quincey's 
daughters was being neglected. She offers to pay the 

school bills, and then goes on as follows : 


“T have long been too certain that you were bring- 
ing up your sons in idleness, but hoping they were to 
be made scholars and their minds taught to work, I 
supposed they would be kept from falling necessarily 
into profligacy, and live by literature, but I know not 
where or what now to hope; and, O my son, if they 
are all brought up in idle ignorance, what but the 
worst can be expected? I am sure of this, that a 
parent with your means who does this is utterly 
unworthy of children; but still in the present time 
where must the wages of this bad work fall the 
heaviest? In this time, bad as it isin many points, 
to bring up girls in idle ignorance is only to make 
them victims, not prepared to take their place among 
industrious people laboring for bread, yet too ignorant 
to be received elsewhere !! I cannot express my feel- 
ings as I ought; I can only proffer my help; and if 
you can possibly be angry to hear the truth, I too well 
remember what you said touching my respect for the 
lowly virtues to be surprised, though not shaken in 
my well-assured convictions,” 


This is an extreme instance of fault-finding, and 
there is nothing in it that any one can object to, 
except the readiness to believe that De Quincey was 
so derelict in his parental duty ; and it is allowed that 
as respects the girls there was some color for the 
censure. 
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The literary part of the Memorials is considerable 
in bulk and separable from the family portion. Its 
principal feature is the collection of letters from 
Dorethy Wordsworth to De Quincey. These are 
admirable, and sufficient in charm and interest to 
give the volumes permanent value in literature. 
They describe, in the rapid, natural and feminine way 
that belonged to their author's pen, the interior of the 
Wordsworth household; and as De Quincey was 
especially interested in the children, they are full of 
anecdotes and news about the little ones, who were as 
fond of De Quincey as he of them, Nothing, perhaps, 
is more childishly delightful than “ Johnny’s”’ inter- 
polation into his evening prayer for his ‘ good 
friends’ —‘‘ Mr. De Quincy is one of my friends ;” 
but there are several incidents of the sort. There is, 
of course, much besides the children’s affairs—about 
the De Quincey cottage, then in the furnishing, the 
Green family lost in the snow, the doings of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth’s verse-writing, Jeffrey’s reviews, 
and especially the Convention of Cintra pamphlet 
which De Quincy was seeing through the press. 
Wordsworth was somewhat apprehensive of being 
prosecuted for this publication, and Dorothy writes: 


“William still continues to haunt himself with 
fancies about Newgate and Dorchester or some other 
gaol, but as his mind clings to the gloomy, Newgate 
is his favorite theme. We, however, have no fears; 
for even if the words be actionable (which I cannot 
but think they are not), in these times they would not 
dare to inflict such a punishment.”’ 


We should mention also two admirable letters of 
Wordsworth to De Quincey before meeting him, very 
characteristic and kind, and a letter of Coleridge to 
De Quincey when the latter asked repayment of some 
loans, in which Coleridge appears to advantage in the 
sincere expression of feelings honorable to him. The 
correspondence with Professor Wilson lets more light 
upon the finnacial relations of De Quincey with him- 
self, both being borrowers, and exhibits the former's 
indulgence and friendship under trying circumstances. 
The correspondence of Lord Altamont abundantly 
justifies all that De Quincey said of his association 
with the family, and shows the peer's own character 
in a pleasant light. Of the other heterogeneous 
material perhaps nothing needs particular notice ex- 
cept some fragments of Patrick Bronté’s poems, not 
in themselves of any merit. N.Y. Post. 


JERRY. 
ANovel. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 473 pp. 12mo, 
g0 cents; by mail; $1.03. 
“Jerry” was published in a magazine anonymously, 
and even in that form—which lessens the merits and 
magnifies the defects of a story more than all others— 
it excited much interest and curiosity. The character 
of Jerry, the poor Southern “ white trash" waif, and 
his curious development under the joint influence of 
Joe and the Doctor, evince care, thought and unusual 
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creative power. Perhaps the author has hardly shown 
with sufficient force the extent of the underlying ego- 
tism in Jerry’s nature; for had he been the boy he 
appears at the beginning it is questionable whether 
he could have become the man he is at the end. The 
story, however, is that of an originally crude and coarse 
nature, altered, but not clearly improved, by a partial 
education. The effects of this partial education are of 
two kinds. At the outsetthe lad is impressed with 
a compassionate sense of the degradation and misery 
of the mining population around him, and is moved to 
attempt socialistic reforms. Then the naive conspir- 
acy of his patron and friend, Joe, awakes in him the 
greed of gain, and he pursues aims which bring him to 
the second and final stage of his development. The 
contributory incident is generally well described, 
though there is some haziness as to the dialect of the 
miners, and some error concerning the habits of mining 
camps in the West. The idea that Jerry could have 
gained the reputation of a fighter by merely knocking 
Morris down with his fist, and by constantly flourish- 
ing a pair of pistols, is certainly not realistic. To 
obtain such a position in such a community he would 
have had to killa man or two. Wethink many readers 
will be more in sympathy with Joe than with Jerry. 
The former is, in fact, the higher nature of the two; 
a man capable of the most comprehensive self-sacri- 
fice, and quicker than his better educated protége to 
discern the fatality of the pursuit of gold, which at 
first he had thought the one worthy enterprise. All 
the scenes in Durden’s mine are excellent. The 
mystery and theterror of the old workings are indicated 
with decided power, and the description is graphic and 
impressive. The fulness with which the processes of 
Jerry's mind are examined and recorded sometimes 
lends an air of prolixity to the tale and interferes with 
the movement, and this is a defect in a work of fiction. 
Psychological analysis is good in its place, but it must 
be in due proportion, and not so dominate a novel as 
to make it heavy. After making allowance for all 
deficiencies, however, it may be said that “‘ Jerry ” is 
a really fresh, vigorous and highly interesting story. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


=" With Gordon in China,” being Letters from the 
late Lieut. T. Lyster, R. E., edited by his sister, Miss 
E. A. Lyster, will be published in London. The sub- 
stance is given of many letters by ‘‘ Chinese Gordon”’ 
to the Lieutenant, who was his personal friend for 
many years; the book will also contain a portrait 
of Lyster. 


=“ Jerome K. Jerome’”’ is said to be a nom de Plume. 
The real name of the successful young dramatist and 
humorist is J. W. Arrowsmith, and his home is in 
Bristol, England. His latest book, ‘‘ The Diary of a 
Pilgrimage,” is in the same vein as “‘ Three Men in a 
Boat,”’ and ‘‘Stageland,” and depicts the amusing 
adventures of an inexperienced traveler in Germany. 
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FRENCH BALLADS. 


CHANSONS POPULAIRES DE LA FRANCE. A selection 
from French Popular Ballads. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, A. M., 
Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell 
University. Illustrated. Knickerbocker Nuggets. 282 
pp, 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

This collection was made for the general reader who 

is acquainted with French. All ballads are omitted 

in dialect or patois, as well as those whose freedom 
of tone relegates them to collections intended only 
for the scholar. As the editor’s intention has been 
primarily to furnish a companion volume to the 

English and Spanish ballads in this series, he has re- 

stricted his choice mainly to narrative poems con- 

taining more or less of a story. Publishers’ Weekly, 


UAND je vais au jardin, 
jardin d’amour, 
La tourterelle gémit, 
En son langage me dit: 
“Voici la findujour... 
Et le loup vous guette, 
Ma jeune fillette, 
En ce séjour, 
Quand je vais au jardin, 
jardin d’amour.” 


IN MISSION FIELD AND MINISTRY. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE: Autcbiography, Diary 
and Correspondence. Edited by Edward Everett Hale. 
With portrait. 419 pp. indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

James Freeman Clarke’s life does not offer many 

striking incidents to a writer of biography. It was 

an uneventful, happy life. After one has read Dr. 

Hale’s volume, he will look back overthe record and 

recall extremely little that departs from the common 

record of events in a devoted clergyman’s varied 
activities. Dr. Clark was a college man; he preached 
at first to a struggling congregation; he then built up 

a prosperous church ; he made trips to Europe; he 

published books ; he became interested in the slavery 

contest and the war, and he shared in old age the 
familiar blessings of “ honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends.” 
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Between this uneventfulness and the reputation Dr, 
Clarke acquired there was disproportion. Few New 
England clergymen in his time were so widely 
known, few had exerted stronger or better influences 
on society and public life. Herein lies the peculiar 
charm of his biography. It is rare testimony to the 
disinterested career of Dr. Clarke that in seeking for 
himself neither fame nor station he acquired both, 
There is a gain of no common kind in the benefit 
which a reader acquires from learning how success 
descended upon one who had such unworldly ambi- 
tions. His was a temperament the very opposite of 
aggressive. He made his influence widely felt and 
built up his following in ways not familiar to this 
pushing and noisy generation. 

The volume opens with an incomplete autobiogra- 
phy; not a word of introduction or preface does 
Dr. Hale set before it. This piece of writing, though 
a fragment filling eighty pages, is permitted to stand 
all alone for whatit is. Dr. Clarke wrote the auto- 
biography in 1883 and afterward. He brought it 
down only to 1840, and in some portions of the period 
thus covered he obviously intended to amplify the 
record for gaps exist. Dr. Hale does not attempt to 
fill in these gaps until Dr. Clarke’s story is all told. 
Then he takes up the the tale and completes it, mak- 
ing use of Dr. Clarke’s diary and correspondence 
down to the end of the whole life story. 

Jardin 0’Amour 
Quand je vais au jardin, jardin 
d’amour, 
Les fleurs se penchent vers moi, 
Me dis’nt: ‘‘ N’ayez pas d’effroi, 
Voici la fin dujour... 
Et celui qu’on aime 

Va venir de méme 

En ce séjour. ... 

Quand je vais au jardin, jardin 
d’amour.” 


Quand je vais au jardin, jardin 
d’amour, 
Je crois entendre des pas, 
Je veux fuir, et n’ose pas. 
Voici la fin du jour. . 
Je crains et j’hésite, 
Mon cceur bat plus vite, 
En ce séjour... 
Quand je vais au jardin, 
jardin d’amour. 
Champfleury, Chansons 


populaires des provinces de 
France, p. 19 (Alsace) 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “Chansons Populatres de la France.” 
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June, 1891.] 


This autobiography has the charm: of Dr. Clarke's 
frankness of mind and simplicity of style. His fam- 
ily had the best possible New England title to 
rank, for tradition accords his ancestor, Thomas 
Clarke, the eminence of being the mate of the 
Mayflower, and historic facts make him a settler 
at Plymouth as early as 1623. These titles to distinc- 
tion, however, are recorded with humility. The father 
and grandfather of Mr. Clarke both were natives 
of Boston, and in Boston his great-grandfather lived 
asa merchant. To the Boston Latin School went 
father and grandfather, and there, too, went James 
Freeman Clarke and his brothers. ‘Father ought 
to have gone to college, for he had a taste for 
study, but his property was in the hands of his guard- 
ian, who refused to advance money for his education.” 

Dr. Clarke’s father was a man whose equanimity 
always stood by him. When fire took the last of his 
possessions, he was found by his son gazing alone at 
the ruins, and with a grave smile he simply said: 
“We may call this, I suppose, the abomination of 
desolation.” Not another word did he say. At 
the boarding-house which the mother then opened, 
and with which she succeeded in spite of the prophets, 
gathered an interesting company. Among the 
number were Jared Sparks, the father and mother of 
Gen. Devens, Horace Mann, and the three daughters 
of Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, of whom the world has 
heard; Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Horace 
Mann, and Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. His mother 
was a very sociable woman, and wherever she went 
she made acquaintances and friends. She saw 
much of the world in her time, having lived in 
many places, one of them Rome, from which she 
once wrote to her son: ‘‘I am a Roman citizen; 
I know it, for I have just paid my tax-bill.” 

Several years of Dr. Clarke's life were spent in 
Kentucky. He was a pioneer Unitarian minister in 
that country and elsewhere westward, and took part 
in the organization of the first Unitarian Church of 
Chicago. His autobiography has many interesting 
passages concerning this part of his life. He jour- 
neyed westward by stage coach, and enjoyed the 
opportunity that kind of traveling gives of becoming 
acquainted with human nature. People of every type, 
quality, training and occupation were met. There 
were ‘merchants going East to buy goods. Method- 
ist ministers going to their stations, gamblers from 
Texas, river pilots, drovers returning home after sell- 
ing their cattle, atheists, Presbyterians, shoulder- 
hitters, Roman Catholic priests, women going to look 
for runaway husbands, men with bowie knives 
sticking out of their jackets, men with Bibles in 
their pockets.” But in all there was companionship. 
Each passenger soon became interested in the 
other, and “it is strange how sorry we were to part 
with even our whisky-drinking and blasphemous com- 
panions.”’ 

Dr. Clarke was more than a missionary for Unitar- 
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ianism to the Western lands. He carried Carlyle’s 
name and writings into those parts. Emerson 
supplied him with copies of Carlyle’s earlier works, 
which he had caused to be reprinted in Boston, and 
we find Dr. Clarke disposing of them readily. To 
Carlyle he sent a letter dated at Mobile, Ala., which 
must have given rare pleasure at the lonely home 
where Carlyle was then nursing his mighty heart. 
Mr. Clarke sent the letter somewhat timidly, fearing 
Carlyle might mistake him for a ‘‘gigman.’’ But 
Carlyle hoped they would “‘ meet one day under the 
sun.” 

Dr. Clarke came away from Louisville with a wish 
that whatever he next undertook he should continue 
through life. ‘‘ What I should like best would be a 
church founded on elective affinities—not on the 
purse principal. I mean a society drawn together 
because they like me and my ideas.’"’ Very soon 
after this he entered up7n such a work. For fifty 
years his life became thenceforth ‘‘ the life of a man 
who was through the whole of it the minister of one 
congregation in one city.” This of course refers to 
the Boston Church of the Disciples. 

During one of his vacations Dr. Clarke performed 
a feat that well deserves to be recorded. He ascended 
with some friends the interior of the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral to within thirty feet of the extreme 
height—four hundred feet. He then went outside, 
and climbed and lifted himself, with the assistance of a 
bar running around the top to the level of the ball, 
and made a safe return after a most unusual experi- 
ence. 

When Dr. Clarke told this story to his classmates 
more than a generation after the event occurred, ‘‘ old 
friends of his found they could not sleep that night in 
their terror for what might have happened.” In his 
letter to friends at home he merely said at the 
time of the thrilling incident: ‘‘ I went to the very 
top and stood by the vane, four hundred feet above 
the ground.” N. Y. Times. 


=Mr. Rudyard Kipling's father is publishing a 
book. The Athenzum says: ‘“ Mr. Lockwood Kip- 
ling’s book, ‘ Beast and Man in India,’ which will be 
out in the autumn, will contain more nearly a hundred 
than fifty illustrations. It will bein one volume and 
will deal with the relations of the ox to the cultivator, 
the elephant to his driver, and the beast and bird 
world generally to the people. A native’s view of his 
animals is generally curiously minute and incuriously 
inaccurate, and Mr. Kipling’s twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in close touch with the people of Northern 
and Southern India should qualify him to deal with 
this new ground worthily. The illustrations, in both 
wood engraving and process reproductions, cover a 
multitude of every-day scenes from native life, as it 
has seldom been depicted before. The book will be 
published by Messrs, Macmillan & Co.”” ‘‘ The Heart 
of a Maid,” by a sister of Mr. Kipling, Junior, is als> 
announced. 
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A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A QUEER FaMILy. By Effie W. Merriam, author of 
“ Pards: A Story of Two Homeless Boys.” Editor of 
The Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Illustrated. 215 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
The story of a party of street waifs in a large city, 
who have joined their fortunes, or lack of fortunes, 
for mutual interest; in short, they form a sort of 
miniature co-operative society. Their experiences 
and adventures are given in their own language. 
The author shows by many little touches that she is a 
close observer of boys and girls, and introduces some 
noble characters, especially ‘‘ Bob,” whose manliness 
and generosity appeal strongly to the sympathy of the 
reader. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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that his designs quite naturally suggest the play of 
cosmic forces. He deals with great problems as other 
novelists deal with simple situations. He is not con- 
tent to tell one story. The philosopher in him strug. 
gles with the poet for supremacy over the narrator, 
The study to which the author invites us in the 
present instance is indeed mainly psychologic, but 
set distinctly enough in a frame of circumstance, 
‘*One of Our Conquerors ”’ is Victor Radnor; man of 
genius, a strenuous, electric creature, whose swift ap- 
prehension, decision and action have raised him to a 
pinnacle of financial and commercial greatness. He 
is a favorite of fortune, as the phrase goes. All his 
undertakings prosper. Withal he is the prince of 
good fellows, beneficent, full of affection, an optimist 











Copyright, 1891, by Lee and Shepard. 


From “A Queer Family.” 


‘* Here’s where yer get yer hifalutin’ dancist.”’ 


FICTION FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS. 
ONE OF OuR Conquerors. By George Meredith. 
414 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
. Mr. Meredith’s new novel shows no tendency on his 
part to concede anything tohis critics. Its faults, as 
usual, lie on the surface, and that one of them which 
has most interfered with his popularity, namely, the 
practice of packing his thought too closely, is no less 
conspicuous now than formerly. The lover of 
Meredith soon learns to overcome the first difficulty 
of following his strongly condensed, epigrammatic 
style, and penetrates to the depth of his rich stores of 
fancy and philosophy. The new story, is in 
some respects more seriously, we might almost say, 
more didactically, intended, than most of his prede- 
cessors. Mr. Meredith, indeed, holds views so large 


in every fibre of both mind and body. This is the 
man who is introduced by a fall in the mud of London 
Bridge, and who ends with a far greater fall. The 
“‘conqueror,”’ indeed, has a weak place in his armor, 
and this is the cause of his misfortune. His career, 
so far as shown, is a constant struggle to cover up, to 
overcome, to neutralize that which he will not admit 
to have been a fault, yet which arrays against him 
and his—but more his than him—that social judg- 
ment which, however based upon convention, is and 
must remain the voice of doom to all who live in, for 
or by the society that utters it. Victor Radnor is a 
man of such personal attraction that he draws and 
holds to his side a choice companionship, and the 
descriptions of this coterie are among the most inter- 
esting things in the book. Even society cannot 
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wholly ostracise or condemn such a magnate as 
Radnor. For a long time indeed it is unsuspicious of 
the skeleton in his closet. But in spite of secrecy 
the Eumenides track him, and his dearly loved 
daughter, Nesta Victoria, becomes the innocent in- 
strument of a punishment which falls where the hurt 
is deepest, namely, upon and through his idolized 
partner—chosen by love, but not confirmed by law— 
Natalia. 

Wealth, influence, genius, a sanguine and buoyant 
disposition are powerless here against the gnawing of 
an uneasy, sensitive woman's conscience, A supreme 
love cannot avert the physical and mental conse- 
quences of hope deferred and of a certain awful 
looking for judgement. The atmosphere is permeat- 
ed by the anxieties of Victor Radnor and Natalia. 
Their whole happiness comes to be dependent upon 
the death of one bitter and unforgiving old woman, 
whom they have wronged, conventionally at least, 
and during whose life they must remain in the wrong 
themselves. Set this long-drawn tragedy amid all 
manner of external symbols of prosperity and light- 
hearted pleasure-making ; spice every scene with the 
wit, cynicism and sarcasm of Colney Durance and 
Simeon Fenellan; flavor the whole with vivid descrip- 
tions of social frivolities and inanities, and it will be 
seen how, through the genius of the author, the fatal 
elements assert themselves above every diversion, 
and how puny and impotent are all the “ con- 
queror’s’’ envied instrumentalities to avert or retard 
the steadily advancing catastrophe. There is not a 
word of direct monition or application in the volume, 
yet none the less is the story that of the littie cloud, 
no larger than a man’s hand, that expands and ap- 
proaches until it has swathed the heavens in black. 
And it is more than this, Itis a type of the domi- 
nance of the spiritual over the material in life. The 
litle rift within the lute is not a physical but a 
psychological breach; yet it silences the material 
music none the less surely. 


Mr. Meredith lacks the fervor and the compelling 
power of Balzac. His thought is, indeed, not less 
embracing in its sweep, but his interpretation falls 
short of the great Frenchman's. In his apparent 
determination to let no element of the situation 
escape his careful analysis he sometimes approaches 
dangerously near to ineffectiveness. In ‘‘ One of Our 
Conquerors,” however, the weight of the central 
motive is agreeably lightened by an occasional vein 
ot humor which is almost a revelation. The whole 
of the Skepsey episodes belong to this department; 
and Skepsey is really a delightful creation, with his 
grand scheme for preparing British regeneration by 
instruction in the noble art of self-defence. It is 
perhaps needless to say that all Mr. Meredith's char- 
acters are real people, with blood, more or less red, in 
their veins ; and that they are clearly differentiated. 
Of the women Nesta strikes us as the most gracious, 
wholesome and sympathetic; and it is a distinct 
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compensation for the central tragedy that this inno- 
cent girl is permitted to save her happiness in the 
future from the general wreck of her family. Of the 
characteristics which distinguish Mr. Meredith's prose 
from that of any other living author noneare wanting 
from this novel, which abounds with brilliant wit, 
incisive satire, profound reflection, and a sub-acid 
humor which bites into the memory deeply, It is a 
book which, like all of George Meredith's, demands 
more than a single reading to take in all its merits. 
Withal it is a powerful and a really great novel, and 
its appearance a literary event. N. Y. Tribune. 


MARIE LOUISE AND NAPOLEON. 


MARIE LOUISE, THE ISLAND OF ELBA AND THE 
Hunprep Days. By Imbert De Saint-Amand. 
Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With 
portrait. 283 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

This is the fourth volume devoted to Napoleon’s 

second wife in the series called Famous Women of 

the French Court; the others have pertained to 
her “Happy Days,” to ‘“‘The Decadence of the 

Empire,” and to ‘‘ The Invasion in 1814.” 

In the present volume we see the steps by 
which Marie Lovise, in our author’s words, was 
slowly but surely ‘‘transformed from a devoted 
and irreproachable wife into a forgetful, indifferent, 
and faithless one.’’ These words perhaps accord this 
unhappy woman something not strictly just. Marie 
Louise married Napoleon because her father, in the 
interests of Austria, desired her to do so. Consider- 
ing all things, and especially the changed state of 
Austrian interests and the tremendous influence exert- 
ed upon her, Marie Louise deserves some measure of 
credit for the degree of devotion she showed to Napo- 
leon in his first days of misfortune. N. Y. Times. 


M. de Saint-Amand represents Napoleon at Elba as 
being much disappointed because Marie Louise and 
the boy did not join him. Probably he cared more 


for his son than for his wife. The fact that he sent 
for the Countess Walewska when he saw that they 
would not come to him, may be taken as the measure 
of his concernand his affection. At this time, more- 
over, he was occupied with mighty thoughts. He 
never had any intention of remaining at Elba, and 
the Allies, in violating their treaty engagements with 
him, had already furnished a plausible excuse for 
his projected action. These pages afford a lively 
sketch of the life at Elba and the return to France, 
with the march to Paris. But Napoleon did not 
re-enter the Tuileries the man he had left it. His 
star had set. From this time onward his whole bear- 
ing changed. Historians cannot refrain from yield- 
ing to the strong temptation to represent the Water- 
loo campaign as the last link in a long chain. 

Yet this, though the truth, is not the whole truth. 
France was not so hopelessly exhausted in 1815 as has 
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been asserted. Had Napoleon there been the man he 
was at Austerlitz it is far from being certain that the 
collapse would have come asit did. In truth, he was 
in the grip of a mortal disease when he planned his 
last campaign, when he fought his last battle. M. de 
Saint-Amand refers once or twice to his ‘‘ complaint,” 
but does not seem to realize the part it played in his 
downfall. It really drugged his mind and body 


From “ Flute and Violin.”’ 


The Magic Flute, 


together. He became incapable of thinking out his 
combinations. A constant physical depression took 
the form of drowsine-s, affecting him at all times. 
In the very crisis of the battle of Waterloo he sat on 
his horse half asleep and would give no orders. The 
disease which killed him had already sapped his 
energy, destroyed or paralyzed his most brilliant 
gifts, robbed him of his generalship, and reduced him 
almost toa nonentity. Had he won at Waterloo, his 
end must have followed with equal speed. He would 
have failed ia his undertakings thenceforth, for the 
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weakness of the body had conquered the mighty 
spirit. He went forward blindly and apathetically, 
like a man in a dream, and nothing surprised him, 
A pathological study of the last years of Napoleon is 
really needed, if only to correct history thereby—his. 
tory, which assumes that men’s powers are the same 
from manhood to the grave, and which seldom or never 
takes into account the influence of disease upon the 
acts and fortunes of great Cap- 
tains, statesmen and rulers. M. de 
Saint-Amand has made an inter- 
esting volume of his reminiscences 
and collections, following Marie 
Louise to her practical extinction 
in Neipperg, and leaving Napoleon 
only at the landing place on St, 
Helena. Thetranslator would have 
done better to leave the quotations 
from Victor Hugo’s verse in the 
original French, for the versions 
given are noticeable only for their 
badness. N. Y. Tribune, 


IN KENTUCKY LAND. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, AND OTHER 
KENTUCKY TALES AND ROMANCES. 
By James Lane Allen. Illustrated. 
308 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 
Among the essayists in fiction who 
are exploiting the various distinctly 
differentiated regions that make 
up our common country, Mr. James 
Lane Allen of Kentucky holds a 
unique position. With the tem- 
perament and sympathies of the 
idealist he combines the fidelity to 
detail usually associated only with 
the strict adherent of realism in 
art, and the result is—for the 
reader somewhat satiated with the 
outpouring of conventional story- 
writers—a series of entirely new 
and grateful sensations. Six tales 
make up the volume. The depic- 
tion of the strange parson’s char- 
acter in this first story is admir- 
ably delicate in touch and it 
does not by any means lack in vigor where 
vigor is demanded. ‘King Solomon of Ken- 
tucky”” has a tragic pathos that is very eloquent, 
it relates the deeds and final apotheosis of a pictur- 
esque, dissipated vagrant who, when the cholera 
invades the town, takes it upon himself to bury the 
neglected dead. ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Kentucky” is 
the title of a history of the efforts of an ex-Confederate 
colonel and his former slave to adapt themselves to 
the changed conditions brought about by the war. 
“ The White Cowl” and “Sister Dolorosa" deal with 
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romantic elements of life in the conventual retreats 
of southern Kentucky. The publication of these two 
tales has called forth some adverse comment from 
ecclesiastical sources, but their essential truthfulness 
is, we believe, entirely authenticated. The final story, 
“Posthumous Fame,”’ is decidedly Hawthornesque, 
and few will read it without being deeply impressed 
by the imaginative subtlety and felicitous style of the 
author. Boston Beacon, 


ADMIRAL AMMEN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE OLD NAvy AND THE NEw. By Rear-Admiral 
Daniel Ammen, U.S. N., author of “ The Atlantic 
Coast During the Civil War.’ With an appendix of 
personal letters from General Grant With portraits of 
the author and of General Grant. 553 pp. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.48. 

These memoirs cover a period of more than 
half a century and include the most striking and 
important changes which have taken place in our 
naval architecture, armament and general system. 
When the author was a midshipman none but wooden 
ships were afloat ; there were no guns of large calibre ; 
scientific knowledge was not expected of naval 
officers, and the service afloat retained most of the 
characteristics of the old school, so graphically de- 
scribed by Captain Marryatt. Admiral Ammen 
appears to have kept a log all his life, for it would be 
impossible for any man to trust to his memory for the 
crowd of details chronicled in these pages. It was 
not his fortune to see anything of war until the Rebel- 
lion, but before that he had seen service all over the 
world, had done much marine surveying, and had 
had opportunities of extending his professional 
knowledge in many ways. 

Apart from his naval services, the gallant Admiral 
has a claim upon national consideration of a peculiar 
but indefeasible kind. Born in Ohio, he was a play- 
fellow of Ulysses S. Grant, and one day he and 
young Grant went fishing in time of flood, and Grant 
slipped off a log into the river and would have been 
drowned but for Ammen, who succeeded in pulling 
him out of the water. General Grant, writing to his 
old comrade in 1877, makes humorous reference to 
this important episode in his life. He says that he 
has been talking to the officers of the ‘‘ Vandalia” 
(then at Nice, where the General was staying), and 
Proceeds: *‘ Of course I told them that I owed you 
an old grudge as being responsible for the many trials 
and difficulties I had passed through in the last half 
century, for nearly that length of time ago you resc ued 
me from a watery grave. I amof a forgiving nature, 
however, and forgive you—but is the feeling uni- 
versal? If the Democrats get into full power, may 
they not hold you responsible ? But, as you are about 
retiring, I hope no harm will come to you from any 
act of kindness done to me.”” It is hardly necessary 
to say that General Grant was always a warm friend 
to Admiral Ammen, though their occupations so 
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separated them that sometimes they did not meet for 
years. 

Between voyages Ammen utilized his leaves of 
absence by visiting various places. He went to 
Europe, and passed through Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy, meeting much kindness from 
many persons of note, and taking shrewd observa- 
tions wherever he went. His narrative is characterized 
by a refreshing simplicity and modesty. Always he 
puts himself in the background, and dilates only 
upon the people he has met and the places and 
things he has seen. While, too, there is in his 
memoirs little of an extraordinary kind, few hair- 
breadth escapes or stirring adventures, there is a 
decided charm in the plain recital of events which, if 
not romantic or sensational, possess a certain value 
as marking the habits and the civilization of times. 
which are past and of countries which are strange 
even now to most readers. Before reaching his 
lieutenancy, Admiral Ammen had served on every 
kind of vessel the Navy of that period contained, and 
he does not appear to have thought much of any of 
them. But like a true seaman he loves a ship when 
he has left her, and the old wooden tubs began to 
assume heroic proportions when the new Navy hove 
in sight. 

Admiral Ammen, having in a previous book dealt 
with such war operations as fell under his observa- 
tion, has abridged his notes upon that part of his 
career, as we. think, rather unfortunately. The 
second attack on Fort Fisher, indeed, is very happily 
described; but the operations generally are merely 
sketched in the briefest way, and thus many graphic 
touches which one feels sure the gallant author could 
have added from his personal experience are lost. Some 
references will be found in these pages to the scandal 
caused by the publication of Admiral Porter's famous 
Grant letter, and the still greater scandal which the 
Admiral’s endeavor to explain away that letter 
created. Admiral Ammen only mentions the matter, 
however, in order to testify to Grant’s impassibility 
under peculiarly aggravating circumstances, 

Of course Admiral Ammen could not write an auto- 
biography in which hisinterest in the Nicarauga Canal 
did not occupy some space, but we are bound to say 
that he has held himself well in hand on this topic. 
It must have fretted him to refrain from taking advan- 
tage of such an opportunity to exploit his favorite 
topic, but his reticence not only does him credit; it 
heightens the effect of what he does say on the 
subject. 

An appendix has been added to the memoirs con- 
taining a number of letters written by General Grant 
to the Admiral, for the most part during the former's 
journey round the world. They are most descriptive 
and will be found interesting. The memoirs are very 
well worth reading, and though they are somewhat 
voluminous, the changes of scene and action are so 
rapid and frequent that tediousness is out of the 
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question. Besides this, the Admiral writes in a thor- 
oughly genial, kindly and wholesome spirit. He 
never says ill-natured things or brings railing accusa- 
tions against any one. His tone is manly, easy, 
natural and as breezy as an old seaman’s should be. 
In these and other respects he has written quite a 
model autobiography. N.Y. Tribune. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A SOUTHERN 
GENTLEMAN. 
COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE. By F. Hopkin- 


son Smith. With illustrations by E. W. Kemble, and 
others. 208 pp. 12mo, gocents; by mail, $1.00. 


A story of Southern life in Virginia, as it looks toa 
Northern man, with a vein of fine humor running 


“* My fire is my friend.”’ 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. From “Colonel Carter of Cartersville.” 


through it, and, as with all humor, a keen apprecia- 
tion of its higher and more honorable side. Mr. 
Smith is an artist, a business man, and an author— 
a varied experience of life which adds to the interest 
and accuracy of the story. 

This study of character is confined to one subject, 
but no reader would have another. It is so truthful 
and finished that, while one cannot help thinking how 
remarkable would be a novel with several characters 
so adequately described, readers have the content- 
ment that every perfect work must give. Col. Carter 
is a Southern gentlemen of the old school, proud, 
brave, honorable and whole-souled, but sensitive in 
feeling, and strong in imagination from his birth 
under warm Southern skies. At home and in pros- 
perity he fits well to his environment, but in the 
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North, in adversity, he is out of place, and every 
weakness is strangely intensified. He is in contrast 
with others with like purpose, who are as extravagant 
as he in one way or another, but the proof of his 
worth is that there is never a doubt of the goodness 
of his heart. It is that Southern imagination of his 
that has got the better of him. His is a serious ¢ har- 
acter, it should be remembered, no matter how hearty 
or often we laugh at his imagination ; there is delici- 
ous humor, but it comes of the situation in which he 
is unnaturally placed—that of retrieving his Southern 
fortunes by speculation in the Northern way. The 
portrait, however, is a new one, and it is not easy to 
see how it could have been done better to make it 
tell the character. Boston Globe. 


JENNY LIND’S STAGE LIFE. 


MEMOIR OF MADAME JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Her Early Art Life and Dramatic Career. 1820-1851. 
From Original Documents, Letters, Manuscripts, Diaries, 
etc. Collected by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. By Henry 
Scott Holland and W. S. Rockstro. In two volumes. 
With portrait and illustrations. 438-468 pp. Indexed. 
With Appendix of Cadenzas used by Madame Gold- 
schmidt. 8vo, $6.00; by mail, $6.37. 

By the general consent of the best critics, Jenny Lind 


occupied a unique position amongst the great singers 
of the century, alike by her artistic endowments and 
her strong individuality. She was, in the opinion of 
Mendelssohn, the greatest artist he had ever known. 
Chopin—most fastidious of critics—spoke of the 
indescribable charm of her singing. ‘‘ She does not 
show herself,”’ he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ in the ordinary 
light, but in the magic rays of an aurora borealis.” 
It was the same with Moscheles and Meyerbeer, 
Robert Schumann and his wife, and Lablache, him- 
self one of the greatest and most accomplished artists 
of the century. As tothe furore which she created 
amongst the average opera-goers, it is haraly neces- 
sary to speak. Mr. Rockstro went near losing his 
life in one of the historic crushes during the Jenny 
Lind mania in 1847, a mania which was not confined 
to London, but raged alike in Stockholm and Berlin 
in Vienna and New York. So much for the effect 
produced on her hearers. As for herself, it is enough 
to say that she was rather dazed than delighted by 
her success; that she could appreciate the efforts 
of other artists; that she was not above attending 
rehearsals; that she composed her own wonderful 
cadenzas; that she was singularly modest, unaffected, 
retiring, and hard-working; that she did not fritter 


away her gains in finery, but devoted a large pro- 
portion to works of discriminating benevolence; 
and that, in fine, she was as pure and true a woman 


as ever lived. 

The story of herearly years will come as a surprise 
to many who owly think of Jenny Lind in connection 
with opera. Her voice attracted attention when she 
was little more than a baby, but it was as an actress 
in melodrama and comedy that she first made her 
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mark. Her talent is described in the contemporary 
Swedish Press as of a precocious and even unnatural 
versatility. After an arduous apprenticeship to the 
drama, she awoke to the consciousness of her lyrical 
gift in her début in Der Freischiitz, at the age 
of eighteen. For three seasons she delighted the 
Stockholm audiences, and then, overtaxed by the 
premature exercise of a voice that was neither very 
strong nor very flexible, set out to Paris to complete 
her training under Garcia. The verdict of that great 
authority would have crushed most aspirants to 
operatic honors. “ Mademoiselle,’’ so he told her, 
“yous n’avez plus de voix.”’ And at the moment 
it was strictly true. After an irksome period of 
enforced inactivity, she set to work with that indomit- 
able assiduity which, according to her most hostile 
critic, she possessed to a greater extent than any 
other artist, and in ten months had mastered every 
detail of Garcia’s method. In her earlier days, the 
spiritof her singing atoned for the imperfections of 
her style. Now her technical equipment was on a 
par with the ‘intelligence which invariably animated 
her performances. She was equally at home in the 
cantabile and the bravura styles. In fact, she had 
become an incomparable executant, without losing 
any of the inborn magic of her individuality. This 
it was that lent an irresistible charm to her delivery 
of music that can now be hardly tolerated. Her 
greatest admirers speak of her as being singularly 
plain and homely-looking. But when she sang, her 
features became transfigured. ‘‘The Lind,’’ wrote 
Herr Hauser in 1846, ‘‘ soars above all: but not 
through any single quality. It is the mastery wielded 
by this anima candida that works the magic." When 
she stayed with the Stanleys at Norwich, Mrs. Stanley 
wrote: ‘I would rather hear Jenny talk than sing— 
wonderful as it is." But the most remarkable tribute 
of all to her personal charm is that contained in a 
letter of the late Dean Stanley's. Music was a sealed 
book to him. The wonder of her voice was wholly 
lost upon him. Sutafter her brief visit to his father's 
house was over, he wrote as follows :— 


‘Great as was the wonder of seeing a whole popula- 
tion thus bewitched by one simple Swedish girl, it 
sinks into nothing before the wonder of herself. . . 
. . . You have seen her, and therefore you can 
appreciate the grace, the dignity, the joyousness, the 
touching pathos of her entrance: her attitude, her 
curtsies, her voice. . . But now you must 
conceive a character corresponding to all this, and 
transpiring through a thousand traits of humility, 
gentleness, thoughtfulness, wisdom, piety. The man- 
ners of a Princess—as I have written to Donkin— 
with the simplicity of a child, and the goodness of an 
angel. She is very much plainer, and more homely 
than you would suppose from her countenance, as 
you see it when animated in public ; but her smile, at 
all times, ‘s only equalled by Pusey’s. She came on 
Tuesday night, and is gone this evening; and it 
seems quite a blank, as if a heavenly visitant had 
departed.” 

Jenny Lind's personal character was very closely 
knit up with her artistic career. As she told the 
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late Dean of Westminster, she could not leave 
her own character altogether behind when she 
came on the stage; to destroy her individuality 
would destroy all that was good in her, and 
she accordingly made it a _ guiding principle 
never to represent such passions as would awaken 
bad feelings. But making due allowance for 
this fact, the editors very properly contend that it is 
only in the artistic life of a great artist that the public 
can claim to have proprietorship, and no one can find 
fault with the spirit in which they have endeavored 
to gratify this claim. She left the stage in 1849, and 
after her American tour in 1850-51, seldom appeared 
in public, except to sing for charity. The record, 
then, is complete so far as her artistic life is con- 
cerned, and its singular interest loses little in the 
manner in which it has been told. Canon Holland 
was an intimate friend of her later years. Mr. 
Rockstro, himself a distinguished musician, possesses 
the additional qualification for the task of having 
witnessed many of her greatest triumphs on the Con- 
tinent and in England, when she was at the meridian 
of her powers. The result is a work immensely 
superior at all points to nine-tenths of such memoirs. 
It is packed full of interesting original matter, in the 
shape of unpublished letters and reminiscences from 
a variety of personages—including Kings, Queens, 
and commoners—and it clears up certain points in 
connection with the history of the opera which have 
hitherto remained more or less in obscurity. Jenny 
Lind’s greatest successes, confined as they were 
within the brief limit of a single decade, would 
appear to partake of the meteoric and transitory 
character that attaches to the career of all inter- 
pretative as opposed to creative artists. But her 
claims to immortality rest on a far securer basis than 
that of most of her sister queens of song. When 
Mendelssohn wrote the Elijah, her voice was present 
to him in every note of the soprano music. And the 
shining example of her indomitable perseverance 
and pure life, as enshrined in these pages, can hardly 
fail to light forthcoming generations of artists on their 
path ger aspera ad astra. Spectator. 


Beyond giving details of the contract with Mr. 
Barnum and the charitable uses made of her money, 
there is little in the work concerning the American 
tour. She was astonished at the prices paid for seats 
sold at auction, and gives $625 as the Boston price 
for the first ticket. ‘It is amazing,” she writes, 
‘‘what heaps of money they seem to have here.” 
But in the midst of her American triumph she never 
lost her desire for retirement. From Boston she 
wrote: ‘ Few suspect how unutterably little the world 
and its splendor have been able to turn my mind 
giddy. Herrings and potatoes, a clean wooden chair, 
and a wooden spoon to eat milk soup with, that would 
make me skip like a child for joy."" In the midst of 
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triumphs in Vienna she had written, four years earlier: 
‘‘T have been so homesick that I scarcely knew 
whether I should live or die, and so frightfully melan- 
choly and sad that it is a long, long time since 
I have felt anything like it.” Mrs. Grote had 
discovered that, “ owing to a highly excitable nervous 
temperament, she appears to be ill-suited to the 
conflicts which attend a triumphant career, and will, 
I fear, cut short her scenic life and retire to Sweden 
to lead a quiet and tranquil existence as soon as she 
has the means of doing so.” 


The reason of Jenny Lind for the step is said to 
have been “the rooflessness of the stage life, which is 
its misery,” and ‘‘ the life of the wandering musician, 
carrying wares from mart to mart, with its homeless- 
ness, its insecurity, its irritation.’ Years after the 
step had been taken we are told that— 


“Once an English friend found her sitting on the 
steps of a bathing machine, on the sands, with a 
Lutheran Bible open on her knee, and looking out 
into the glory of a sunset that was shining over the 
waters. They talked, and the talk drew near to the 
inevitable question, ‘Oh, Mme. Goldschmidt, how 
was it that you ever came to abandon the stage at 
the very height of yoursuccess?’ ‘When, every day,’ 


was the quiet answer, ‘it made me think less of this, 
[laying a finger on the Bible,] and nothing at all of 
[pointing out to the sunset,] what else could 


that, 
I do? 


The fact of Jenny Lind’s marriage is made known 
to us in these volumes, but nothing more. As to her 
domestic life they have scarcely a word. We must 
infer the whole story from the subjoined paragraph : 


‘So she lived, without a passing shadow of regret- 
ful ambition, for thirty-seven years after her great 
decision. At home in England, her adopted land, 
she saw grow up, about her feet, her children and 
her children’s children; and to the very last she 
found her deepest joy in the simplicities of children’s 
feasts, and in the sweet homeliness of country scenes, 
So she lived, quiet and aloof, in honorable dignity, in 
freedom and in beneficence, unvexed by clamor, 
untraversed by intrigue. The affections of friends 
she had ever about her, intimate and reverential ; 
and the repose of home; and the trustfulness of 
wedded love. This was the background she vitally 
needed in order to secure herself against the ruin of 
unrest, and to retain, in their integrity, her native 
nobility of soul, her spiritual solemnity, her perfect 
purity of tone. So she remained to the very end, 
original, separate, exalted; leaving, when she died, 
to all those who loved her, the impression of some- 
thing unique and incomparable.” 


Jenny Lind’s work on the operatic stage extended 
over eleven years. In that time she appeared in no 
fewer than thirty operas, no fewer than six hundred 
and seventy-seven times. She died in November, 
1887, at her own cottage in the Malvern Hills in 
England. Retirement had probably helped to pro- 
long her life. She could not well have reached old 
age had she continued to sing in thirty operas six 
hundred and seventy seven times every eleven years. 

N. Y. Times. 
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=Major Casati’s ‘‘ Ten Years in Equatoria” has 
had a sale of 100,000 copies. 

=Mrs. Burton Harrison will spend the summer in 
Europe. She is said to be writing a new book. 

=Mr. Gladstone is the subject of the forthcoming 
volume in the Queen’s Prime Ministers Series, 

='‘Mea Culpa: A Woman’s Last Word,” a novel 
by Sidney Luska (Henry Harland) is announced, 


=Mr. Jennings, M. P., author of the “ Philadel- 

phian,” was for some years editor of the V. Y. Times, 

Critic. 

=‘“The Rudaer Grangers Abroad and Other 

Stories,’ is the title of Mr. Frank Stockton’s new 
book. 


=‘‘ Max O’Rell”’ expects to leave England next 
October for a third lecture tour of six months in this 
country. 


=Lady Dufferin will issue through her English 
publisher, Mr. Murray, ‘‘My Canadian Journals, 
1872-'73." 

=Mr. Amos K. Fiske, author of ‘‘ Midnight Talks 
at the Club,”’ has published through Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, ‘‘ Beyond the Bourn; Reports by a Trav- 
eler Returned from the Undiscovered Country.” 


=A “History of British Guiana” has been under- 
taken by Mr. James Rodway, F. L. S., the librarian 
of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of 
that colony. The work will be in three volumes, and 
will cover the period from 1668 to the present time. 
It will be printed and published by the Argosy Press, 
Georgetown, Demerara. Volume I., bringing the 
history of the colony down to the end of the last cen- 
tury, will be issued during the course of the present 
year. N.Y. Post. 


=Mr. Julian Sturgis, whose able adaptation of 
Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music, 
contributes in no small measure to the general excel- 
lence of its operatic production, is well known in the 
literary world asa clever novelist. ‘‘ John-a-Dreams” 
and “An Accomplished Gentleman” have both 
enjoyed deserved popularity for their freshness and 
graceful writing, but in neither of these is Mr. 
Sturgis’s style so well shown as in one of his latest 
books, ‘‘ Littlke Comedies.” Publishers’ Circular. 


=Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan, whose two recently 
published books, ‘A Social Departure” and “An 
American Girl in London,” have made her name 
well known on both sides of tlhe Atlantic, commenced 
her literary career by contributing to the Toronto 
Globe, her home then being in Brantwood, Ontario. 
She took the pen-name of “Garth Grafton,” and over 
this pseudonym wrote frequently for the Canadian 
Press. As the representative of the Zoronto Globe, 
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she made her first journey to New Orleans and Hon- 
duras; and later, undertook, with a Montreal friend, 
the unconventional journey around the world, de- 
scribed so amusingly in her first book. 

London Book World. 


=The Paris correspondent of an English paper 
reports that the sale of Zola’s latest book, ‘‘ L’Argent,” 
reached 66,000 copies in two months. Of ‘‘L’Assom- 
oir,” 117,000 copies were sold, of ‘“‘ Nana,’’ 155,000, 
of “ La Béte Humaine,” 83,000, ‘‘Pot-Bouille,”’ 75,000, 
“Germinal,” 83,000, ‘‘ L’CEuvre,”’ 50,000, ‘‘La Terre,” 
94,000 and “‘ Le Réve,”’ 77,000, Zola receives, on an 
average, according to this correspondent's statement, 
about $20,000 for his books, while their sale to the 
newspapers in /euz//eton form brings $6000 more. 
Zola has decided to abandon the title of ‘‘ La Guerre ”’ 
for his new book, which he has already got nearly a 
third done, and will call it instead ‘‘ La Debacle,”’ or 
“Bursting up.’ It will probably be rendered in 
English as “‘ The Smash.” N. Y. Times. 


=Samuel Smiles, in a recent interview, said of the 
many translations of his ‘Self-Help:” ‘‘ French, 
Germans, and Russians know it well. The Turks 
have not used them atall. I have seen copies of it 
in several of Indian dialects. The Italians have 
made more of it, however, than any nation on earth 
I think, as I continue to receive the most enthusiastic 
letters from the young men in that lovely country, 
Last year, when in Italy, in a remote little village I 
was one day, with a party of friends, admiring the 
carving in fhe village church, when the priest came 
up andthanked me warmly for the books of mine 
he had read—‘ Self-Help,’ ‘ Character,’ and ‘ Thrift.’ 
I believe 80,000 copies of my book have been sold in 
Italy, which is a great thing, as comparatively few of 

the people read. It is sold at 1 f. a copy.” 
N. Y. Times. 


=The Chautauguan says of Miss Virna Woods and 
of her recently published work, ‘‘The Amazons:” 
“The author has mastered every detail in the mech- 
anism of her art and has neglected nothing to make a 
complete and perfect structure. The dialogue is virile 
and spontaneous, and its tonality is entirely Greek. 
The choral passages are as graceful in diction as they 
are beautiful in thought and noble and pure in senti- 
ment. The book richly deserves the success with 
which it is meeting in the literary world. The home 
of this gifted young authoress is in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. She has contributed poems to various peri- 
odicals for several years, but this is her first published 
volume. “Miss Woods contested for a prize of fifty 
dollars offered last winter by a reputable magazine 
for the best short poem, and was awarded the first 
honor for a sonnet on Life.” 


=Of John Boyle O'Reilly’s recently published bio- 
Staph, the VV. Y. Zimes says: ‘Mr. Roche has told 
the story of O'Reilly's life with the sympathy of inti- 
mate friendship, and with the skill of an experienced 
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writer. It is an agreeable story to read, and, so far 
as words can, it does justice to the man’s personal 
charm and his intellectual gifts. He has felt himself 
burdened with the fact that ‘no earthly chronicler 
can ever tell the whole story of his kindly thoughts 
and words and deeds.’ He has been able to record 
only a few of them, the greater number are ‘ written 
on the hearts of thousands whose lives he brightened 
and blessed ;’ but the whole sum of them ‘are known 
only to the God whose mercy gave such a life to the 
world—whose inscrutable wisdom recalled the gift so 
soon.’ These words that glow with affectionate devo- 
tion to O’Reilly’s memory are words which the reader 
of this volume can recognize as not unfit.” 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
A. L. P.— 


Marie Corelli is the zom de plume of Miss Minnie Mackay, 
daughter of Charles Mackay, a Scottish poet. She is living 
at present in London, England, where most of her books 
have been published. She has written “ Vendetta,” “ Ardath,”’ 
“ Romance of Two Worlds,’ “ Wormwood,” and “ Thelma.’ 
It is said that on her return to London, from a winter’s 
sojourn at Montreaux, Switzerland, an enterprising firm of 
publishers made her the offer of $10,000 for the year’s 
serial and three volume rights of her next novel, before a 
line of it is written. 

A Thane.— 

Mrs. G. R. Alden, “ Pansy,” was born in New York in 
1841. Her maiden name was Isabella Donald. She has 
long been identified with the work of the C. L.S.C.,, 
and besides writing a long list of books, she edits a magazine 
called Zhe Pansy. 

s. C, A.— 

W. Clark Russell, Brighton, England. 

F. Marion Crawford, care of Messrs. Macmillan and Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Donald G. Mitchell, New Haven, Conn. 

Frank R. Stockton, Montclair, N. J. 

The list of Book News portraits includes only Mr. 
Stockton’s, published March, 1889. 


C. G. Gribbe.— 


“ Jerry,”’ by Sarah Barnwell Elliott (see review in this num- 
ber) was first issued anonymously in Scribner's Magazine. 


M. P. Williams.— 


Wordsworth wrote a sonnet to Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

“Siam, or the Heart of Farther India,” by Mary L. Cort, 
contains the latest reliable information regarding Siam. Price, 
go cents; postage, 15 cents. 

“English Governess at the Siamese Court,’ by 
A. H, Leonowens, is priced at 90 cents; postage extra. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons published last year “ Manual of 
Archeology,” by Talfourd Ely, M. A., F.S. A. The book 
is fully indexed and illustrated, and seems likely to answer 
the requirements. Price, $1.60; postage, 15 cents. “ Records 
of the Past,” noticed in this month's book list, might also be 
of assistance. 


Mrs. 
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M. R. Girardville, Pa.— 

Homer Greene, author of “Coal and Coal Mines,” is a 
lawyer and lives at Honesdale, Pa, He was born at Ariel, 
Wayne County, Pa., January 10, 1853, and is a descendant 
of the Greene family of Rhode Island. Mr. Greene says of 
his writings: ‘‘ My first literary venture was in the way of a 
short story, published in 1869 in Mayne Reid’s short-lived 
magazine, Onward, The story was entitled ‘The Mad 
Skater” It was in 1875 that I contributed to the New York 
Evening Post the much-discussed and much-copied poem, 
«What My Lover Said.’ Since that time I have contributed 
in prose and poetry to the Christian Union, Our Continent, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Critic, and many other periodicals. 
In 1884 I took the Scranton 7Zruth’s prize of $50 for the 
best short Christmas story with ‘Dick the Door Boy.” In 
1886 I took the Youth’s Companion’s prize of $1,500 for the 
best serial story, ‘The Blind Brother.’ 1n 1889 I took the 
Scranton 7ruth’s prize of $100 for the best American sea 
song, ‘ The Banner of the Sea.’ In 1890 took the McClure 
Syndicate prize of $50 for the best short poem, ‘ De Quincey’s 
Deed.’ In 1888, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published ‘Coal 
and Coal Mines’ in their series of Riverside Literature for 
Young People. In 1888 I had a serial story running in 
Collier’s Once a Week, entitled ‘Freaks of Nature.’ In 
April, 1890, I had the complete novel in Belford’s Magazine, 
‘His Bosom Friend.’ My latest published literary work is 
the paper entitled ‘Can Lawyers Be Honest?’ in the Morth 
American Review for February, 1891. I see {no reason in 
the world why a business man who feels the power moving 
within should not commit his thoughts to paper and trust 
their fate in the world of letters,” 


c.— 
The th in Thoreau sounded as in the, is authorized by 
Webster and by Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


N. E— 

The Syllabi can be obtained by calling at the office in 
Philadelphia of the American Society, 1602 Chestnut Street, 
or by addressing the Secretary, Mr. George Henderson, at 
that place. 

We will supply any books or magazines required in the 
University Extension courses, or information about them, 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. JoserH LEIDy, the eminent physician, scientist and 
naturalist, died at his home in Philadelphia, Thursday morn- 
ing, April 30. His brother, Philip Leidy, the well-known 
physician, died one day before. Joseph Leidy was born in 
Philadelphia in 1823, and devoted himself in youth to the 
study of mineralogy and botany. He then studied medicine 
and was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1844. Except during the Civil War, when he was surgeon 
in the Satterlee General Hospital, he did not practice medi- 
cine, but studied anatomy and lectured upon it in Franklin 
Medical College. In 1848 he visited Europe. Five years 
later he succeeded Dr. Horner in the chair of anatomy in 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1871 he was called to 
the chair of natural history in Swarthmore College, and in 
1884 became the director of the department of biology in 
the University of Pennsylvania. He obtained the Walker 
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prize of $1,000 from the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and the Lyell medal from the Geological Society of London, 
for his contributions to paleontology, and received the 
degree of LL.D. from Harvard. He published more than 
eight hundred papers on biological subjects, many of which 
were from specimens obtained on various surveys under the 
United States Government and submitted to him for study 
and report. Many of his papers were issued by the Philadel. 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences, of which he was the 
president, the Smithsonian Institution, and under the auspices 
of the National Government. Professor Leidy was a mem. 
ber of many scientific societies at home and abroad, includ- 
ing the Biological Society, Paris; Moscow Society of 
Naturalists; London Zodlogical Society; Leopold Caral 
Academy of Science, Bonn; Munich Academy; Prague 
Academy of Science ; Zodlogical and Botanical Society, 
Vienna; Economical and Agricultural Academy, Florence; 
Geological Society, London; Natural Historical Society, 
Dublin; Linnzan Society, London ; Anthropological 
Society, London; Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and Copenhagen Society of Science. His fatal 
illness was ascribed partly to overwork. Boston Transcript, 


MADAME HELENA PETROONA BLAVATSKY, the well-known 
Theosophist, died in London, May 8. She was born in 
Russia, married early, was separated from her husband, 
and afterwards led a wandering life. She claimed that from 
1850 to 1870 she traveled among the priests of the East, 
who professed to hold the secret of the Magian religion. 
In 1873 she came to New York, which she made her head- 
quarters for the next six years, becoming a naturalized 
American. During this period she investigated some of the 
most striking phenomena of American spiritualism, and 
proceeded to promulgate a system of beliefs or delusions 
which she called Theosophy. In 1875, in conjunction with 
Col. H. S. Olcott and W. Q. Judge, she founded the 
Theosophical Society in New York, with which she had 
been ever since prominently connected. In defence of her 
opinions Madame Blavatsky in 1876 published her first book, 
“Isis Unveiled, a Master Key to the Mysteries of Ancient and 
Modern Science and Theology.”’ In 1887 she settled in 
London and started a theosophical magazine called “ Lucifer, 
the Light-Bringer,” which she edited up to her death, with 
Mrs. Annie Besant. In France she was actively connected 
with three theosophical reviews, ‘“‘Le Lotus,’ “La Revue 
Théosophique ”’ and “ Le Lotus Bleu.” In 1888 the first 
two volumes of Madame Blavatsky’s greatest work, “ The 
Secret Doctrine, the Synthesis of Science, Religion and 
Philosophy,’ appeared. This was followed in 1889 by 
“ The Key to Theosophy, a Clear Exposition in the Form of 
Questions and Answers of the Ethics, Science and Philosophy 
for the Study of which the Theosophical Society has been 
Founded,” and by a smaller work. “The Voice of the 
Silence, or Fragments from the Book of the Golden Pre- 
cepts.” Her followers in America are said to number two 
thousand people. Christian at Work. 

Prof. EpuARD Reuss the distinguished Protestant theolo- 
gian, died at his birthplace, Strasburg, May Ist, aged eighty- 
seven years. He wrote largely on the canon of the New 
Testament and the theology of the apostolic age. His his- 
tory of “ Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age,” was 
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translated into English. Some few years back Prof. Reuss 
published a new translation into French of the Bible, with 
introductions and notes, filling sixteen volumes, This and 
an elaborate edition of Calvin’s writings, which he produced 
along with two other scholars, were his last important works. 

Athenaeum. 


FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS, the German historian and 
poet, died in Berlin on May 2d. He was born in Prussia in 
1821, of moderate fortune. He devoted his life to letters, 
after having studied theology and philosophy with a view to 
the Lutheran ministry, He wrote not only histories but 
dramas and poems. His first notable book was “ Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister in its Socialistic Elements,” and this was 
published in 1849 ; next came two books on the Poles and the 
Magyars, in which he championed both those races; then a 
drama, ‘“‘ The Death of Tiberius,” and a history of “ Hadrian 
and his Times,’”? embodying much research. In 1852 he 
visited Corsica, and two years later published his work on 
that island and its people, which is still current. His travels 
in Italy in the course of many years resulted in many books: 
in 1865 his “ Italian Figures, Stories, Life and Scenery ;” in 
the same year his ‘‘ Siciliana: Travels in Naples and Sicily ” 
—both of which were afterward included in his “ Travel- 
year in Italy ;” “ Euphorion,” an epic poem on Pompeii 
and other Italian antiquities; the “ Tombs of the Popes,” 
and his most valuable work, ‘ Rome in the Middle Ages,” 
issued in five volumes between 1859 and 1865. Within a 
few years he published also “ Athens inthe Dark Ages,” and 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” a history which made a considerable 
sensation by its elaborate attempt to rescue the reputation of 
that woman from the evil odor in which it had been envel- 
oped. Gregorovius wrote many other books of history and 
verse. Boston Transcript. 


Mrs, AuGusTUS CRAVEN died at Paris, on April 2d, at 
the age of eighty-two years. She was a daughter of M. de 
La Ferronays, sometime Minister of Foreign Affairs and Am- 
bassador to Berlin under the Restoration. . Many American 
readers will recall the intimate acquaintance that they gain- 
ed with Mrs. Craven’s family some twenty years ago through 
her book, “ A Sister’s Story,” which, in spite of its senti- 
mental Roman Catholic pietism, may still be called a good 
book. Besides this “* Récit d’une Sceur,’”’ Mrs. Craven wrote 
“ Souvenirs de Famille,” “Fleurange,” -* Le Mot d’Enigme,” 
and other volumes. Her papers and unpublished writings 
are bequeathed to her nephew, Count Albert de Mun, the 
well-known Catholic-Socialist member of the French 
Assembly. XN. Y. Post. 


Dr. ABRAHAM COLES, of Newark, N. J., who died sud- 
denly in California, was widely known as a scholar, author, 
and linguist. Dr. Coles was on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Excursion Party that started April 14th for a six-weeks’ 
tour in Southern California, and left his home in sound 
health. He was born at Scotch Plains, N. J., December 26, 
1813. He early turned his attention to literature, and was 
the author of various works of medicine and science. He 
taught Latin and mathematics and studied law, and when 
graduated from Jefferson College devoted himself to medicine 
and surgery. In this branch he did excellent service in Paris 
during the Revolution of 1848. For nearly fifty years he 
pursued his literary studies and work and became proficient 
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in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and the modern lan- 
guages. He translated into metrical verse the famous Latin 
hymn, “ Dies Irz,’’ and also the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,”’ the former 
translation giving him celebrity abroad. In 1886 he publish- 
ed the “ Microcosm,” a physiological poem, In 1847 he 
made public the first part of of the “Evangel,” a life of 
Christ in verse, with text and notes. In 1868 appeared his 
Latin hymns, and in 1884 “ Light of the World.” His last 
important work was an edition of the Psalms of David versi- 
fied. In 1871 Princeton made hima D.D. Dr. Coles was 
a Director of the Newark Library Association. 

Publishers Weekly. 


JoHN LEConreE, Professor of Physics aud Industrial 
Mechanics, since 1869, in the University of California, died 
at Berkeley, Cal., April 30, 1891. He was born in Liberty 
county, Georgia, December 4, 1818, and was the son of the 
late Lewis LeConte, and brother of Prof. Joseph LeConte, 
all three of whom were naturalists. Prof. John LeConte 
was a man of distinctively scientific tastes, and the result of 
his labors was disclosed in a great variety of communications 
to scientific journals in this country and Europe, and in the 
“‘ Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” of which organization he was general 
secretary in 1857. He received the decree of LL. D. from 
the University of Georgia in 1879, and since 1878 has been 
a member of the National Academy of Science. 


The Rev. Dr. THOMAS JEFFERSON CoNANT, of Brooklyn, 
died on April 30. He was bor at Brandon, Vermont, 
Dec. 13, 1802, and was eminent for his Biblical scholarship. 
Although a clergyman, he was never pastor of a church, but 
devoted himself to study, teaching and revision. From 1851 
to 1857 he filled the chair of Hebrew and Biblical Exegesis 
in Rochester Theological Seminary. The American Bible 
Union gave him the position of reviser of the Common Eng- 
lish version of the Bible, and the years from 1857 to 1875 
were spent in discharging the congenial duties of this office. 
For a portion of this period he co-operated with the Com- 
mittee of the Convocation of Canterbury, England, in revising 
the authorized English version of the Bible. His Hebrew 
grammar is a standard text-book in England and America. 
Among his numerous publications were “‘ The Book of Job,” 
“‘ The Gospels by Matthew,” ‘“‘ The New Testament,” ‘The 
Book of Genesis,” “ The Book of Psalms,” “ Prophecies of 
Israel,” and the historical books of the Old Testament. 


Mr. FREDERICK W. CHRISTERN, who died on Friday, 
April 24, at his home, 410 West 2oth Street, New York City, 
was one of the oldest foreign booksellers in this country, 
having been born in Lauenberg, Germany, in 1817. He 
came to America in 1850, and in 1852 established a store in 
Philadelphia, but returned to New York in 1857, where he 
has resided ever since. He leaves a wife and two daughters. 


Mr. CHARLES LUTHER WEBSTER, the publisher, died 
at his residence, Interstrassen, in Fredonia, N. Y., Sunday, 
April 26. He is best known as publisher of the books 
of S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), his wife’s uncle and 
his partner in business, and of General Grant’s autobiog- 
raphy. Itis about three years since Mr. Webster withdrew 
from the firm which bears his name, and the ill-health which 
led to his retirement caused his death at a comparatively 
early age. A widow and three children survive him. 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


By Evuis Paxson OBERHOLTZER. 
Teacher and student are both indispensable in Uni- 
versity Extension. Without the teacher, the move- 
ment could provide for nothing but home study. 
Without the student, it would be little better than a 
lecture association. Mere lectures will not train; 
mere study will not teach. The acquisition of univer- 
sity studies at a distance from the university is only 
possible when the teacher is face to face with a group 
of associated students. This constitutes an audience 
more valuable than any number of unorganized 
hearers, however constant and however enthusiastic. 


No means has been discovered by which the student 
character of University Extension can be so well en- 
couraged as through Students’ Associations. These 
associations have enjoyed the greatest favor in 
England. In connection with many of the Oxford 
and Cambridge centres they have been of great use 
in giving strength and continuity to the work. They 
have become an organic feature of the system, as it 
is understood in England, and are similarly becoming 
so with us. 


The association is formed under the guidance of 
the local committee, and though it has an entirely 
separate organization and usually is self-maintaining, 
can scarcely be said to have a sovereignty of its own 
should there come a time of conflict with that com- 
mittee. Such misfortune, however, is almost incon- 
ceivable for every committee cannot but soon realize 
that a body of earnest students behind it is the bone 
and sinew of the centre and all possible encourage- 
ment will be thrown out tothem. The association is 
designed to be as permanent as the committee itself, 
and has a continued existence from course to course. 
It may not have the same membership one course as 
it had the course before, or this year as it had last 
year, but it will be found in actual experience, espec- 
ially in the out-of.city centres, that this membership 
will not be very fluctuating or mobile, but that the 
tendency will be to form a nucleus of students devoted 
to investigation and inquiry. 


Whether there be three or fifty who will agree to 
join together for study is not so much the question. 
The test of efficiency is to be found rather in the 
spirit of the men and women who undertake the 
work. Starting with a very few, others when they 
come to know the purposes of the Association and 
the greater profit which may be derived from the lec- 
tures by concerted study will join. The class should 
not be too large. Better results would be expected 
from twenty members than from fifty, and better from 
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fifty than a hundred. It is likely to lose the character 
of a study society when the membership is very 
large, and it degenerates into aliterary club, in which 
a few take turns at entertaining the many and the 
purposes for which the organization was planned, 
self-work and improvement, sink farther and farther 
out of sight. The association can best be established 
perhaps by the aid of the lecturer, after the first or 
second lecture in the course. At the close of the lec- 
ture the lecturer may be induced to bring the matter to 
the attention of the class, and all those being asked 
to retire who do not wish to join in active study, the 
association can be formed then and there. 

It will be proper to adopt a few by-laws to generally 
guide the members in their intercourse with each 
other. It will prove more satisfactory, doubtless, to 
make a small annual charge to members. It will in 
some cases, when the association is small, be con- 
venient to meet at the homes of the members. Mostly 
this will not be convenient or advisable, for there is a 
restraint about a private house which will be likely to 
affect the attendance and general freedom of the 
thing unfavorably. When the hall in which the lec- 
tures are given is not too large, the Committee will 
probably provide a meeting place for the Students’ 
Association. It may, however, be necessary to hire 
a room and for this and other contingent expenses it 
is well to have a treasury and something in it. 

The offices need not be many. Where there is a 
large membership it would doubtless be better to 
elect a President, Treasurer and Secretary. Where 
the association is very small there need only be a 
Conductor. 

It is not needful nor very desirable that the Presi- 
dent should always be the leader. It is a good plan 
to appoint a different member for each meeting, to 
open the discussion or take charge of the exercises, 
whatever they may be. This diffuses the interest, 
and gives the work all necessary informality and 
variety. In this country we are not fortunate enough 
to have endowed fellowships in our universities and 
colleges, as they have in England. There this source 
can be relied upon in assisting students’ associations. 
However, there are university men in nearly every 
locality, and professors in local teaching bodies whose 
services will be well worth seeking after. 

The manner of study will differ necessarily. While 
the courses are progressing it will be uniformly de- 
sirable to keep up on the subjects in hand. It will be 
well to review the last lecture together, joining in dis- 
cussions on those phases of the subject emphasized 
in the syllabus, thus becoming better fitted to do 
weekly paper work, Through with this, the syllabus 
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for the next lecture can be taken, and a preliminary 
knowledge of the next topic acquired. It is ex- 
pected that there will be individual collateral reading, 
and what with the fund of knowledge that each mem- 
ber will thus open up to him or herself, there will be 
no end of interesting material for debate and com- 
parison. The study during the recess will tend 
mostly to the subjects of the winter courses. Essays 
may be read by the different members, discussions 
arranged for and even supplementary lectures pro- 
vided. In England, occasional excursions are 6r- 
ganized in the summer months, and students, in the 
natural sciences especially, find in them much prac- 
tical profit. 

Meetings will mostly be held fortnightly, except 
when the courses are going on, when, if the lectures 
are weekly, the class meetings should be weekly. It 
will be found that reading societies and lyceums will 
often be glad to affiliate with the students’ associations, 
and there can be no objection to union with any 
already organized society which will consent to do 
University Extension work. Where the students wish 
to pursue different subjects, two or more associations 
can be formed. 

The advantages to be derived from these Students’ 
Associations are chiefly: First, the positive aid given 
to the student himself. Solitary study can never 
be of the same educational profit as that done 
in community. Many minds are better than one, 
and the spirit of inquiry is always aroused by discus- 
sion and the fellowship of thought. Secondly, the 
added strength that such an association gives to the 
centre. 
members of the association, can determine upon 
courses which will be likely to prove most acceptable 
to them, and in return with this permanent body of 
students in the town will be guaranteed financial sup- 
port. The centre is thus assured a steady con- 
stituency 

The experience so far with Students’ Associations 
in this country has been necessarily short. It was 
recognized from the beginning of the work here that 
organized study was a requisite adjunct to the best 
teaching results. Perhaps a dozen of these associa- 
tions have been formed, and in every instance the 
experience has been most gratifying. 

West Chester has taken an interesting method to 
build up the Students’ Association, the local commit- 
tee offering a ticket to the whole course to any one 
who would join and agree to study. This offer, it is 
said, was effective in attracting several students, and it 
may be that until the work is organized, and perhaps 
afterward, this prize policy may be profitably adopted 
at other centres. The centre at Wissahickon 
Heights has two Students’ Associations, one at Wis- 
sahickon Heights and the other at Chestnut Hill. 
Where the centre drains a large community, drawing 
tothe courses people from two or more towns, this 
plan will be found worth imitating. 
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The local committee, consulting with the- 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, GERMANTOWN 
CENTRE. 


Henry S. Pancoast. 


Students’ Associations are as yet in their experimental 
stage. As the permanent success of the University 
Extension movement must be greatly affected by the 
shape these associations ultimately take, a free inter- 
change of ideas or experience among the various 
organizations regarding them is desirable. A sketch 
of the plans and work of the Students’ Association ‘of 
the Germantown Centre will, it is hoped, contain 
something suggestive or interesting to others in like 
work, 

This association was organized May 4, 1891, with 
about twenty-eight members. While it aims to be 
merely auxiliary to the local Extension Centre and 
primarily to arouse an appreciation and interest in the 
subjects of the regular lecture courses, it is a distinct 
organization, financially independent of the local 
Extension Centre and having its own officers anda 
separate membership. The officers elected for the 
coming year are: President, Mr. Henry S. Pancoast; 
Secretary, Miss Sophia Weygandt; Treasurer, Mr. 
Henry L. Butter. 

All these officers are members of the Executive 
Committee of the Centre, making the connection 
between the two organizations a close one, but this is 
purely accidental. Thereis also a finance committee, 
composed of the three officers of the association, and 
an Executive Committee, to which is entrusted the 
general direction of the study. This committee con- 
sists of the President and Secretary and Miss Emily 
Vail, Miss Edith Sampson and Dr. Joseph Head, It 
was decided that the President should act as leader 
of the discussions, it being thought better to have that 
duty performed by one person, than to entrust it to 
different persons on different nights. The member- 
ship fee has been fixed at fifty cents a year, an amount 
intended to cover printing, postage and other inci- 
dental expenses, it being understood that should any 
additional outlay be required it is to be met by assess- 
ment, 

As no arrangements have as yet been made by the 
local committee for next season’s lecture courses, it 
has been necessary to provide a special course of 
study forthe summer. The selection of a subject, 
and the best provision for its methodical treatment is 
the first important work to engage a Students’ Asso- 
ciation, and oneon which its success or failure must 
largely depend. Inthe opinion of the present writer 
a topic to be satisfactory should possess the following 
requisites: First, it should be substantial enough to 
last for a considerable number of meetings, as a fre- 
quent change of subject leads to desultory and com- 
paratively unprofitable work, Next, it should be 
selected with a view to interesting the greatest possible 
number; not so formidable on its face as to dishearten 
or repel those who bring to it but little previous 
preparation or but little leisure for study, it should yet 
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offer possibilities enough to commend it to the more 
advanced students. Finally, it should be susceptible 
of a varied treatment, so connected with other topics, 
political, social or scientific, as to appeal to students 
of different tastes and acquirements. While these 
conditions of the ideal subject may seem exacting, 
they are by no means unattainable. Many topics 
may be made to comply with them if only the syllabus 
of the course—in this case the foundation of the 
whole work of the association—be skillfully and sug- 
gestively prepared. 

The Germantown Association has taken the poetry 
of Tennyson as its topic tor the coming summer. 
The syllabus of the course is given below, as it is an 
attempt to put in practice the principles just laid 
down. It will be noticed that while the subject itself 
is literary, the treatment suggested involves such 
allied topics as the true function of art, social condi- 
tions in England during Tennyson’s time, English 
politics and reform movements in the early part of 
the century, and the effect of modern science upon 
modern life. The syllabus is not merely an outline 
of treatment, it contains scattered references to 
authorities which are intended to be suggestive, rather 
than full. It is hoped by this to promote that intelli- 
gent and discriminating use of books, that knowledge 
of where and how to find knowledge, which is, per- 
haps, the first thing for a true student to learn, and 
the first thing for a University Extension to teach. 

The Germantown Association proposes to meet 
fortnightly. Various aspects of the special subject 
selected for the meeting will be assigned to different 
members, who will associate others with them, working 
as far as possible in groups. Reports, verbal or 
written, will be made at the meetings upon the various 
divisions of the subject, each report being open to com- 
ment and discussion from all present. It is hoped 
by this method to make every member contribute 
something to the work of the association, for it is 
only by being codperative that Students’ Associations 
can fulfil their purpose. 

THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 

1. Life of Tennyson. Poems illustrative of Tennyson’s 
life or art. 

a. Early lyrical experiments. Claribel, “ Nothing will 
die.” Lilian, Two songs on The Owl, Madeline, etc. (“ The 
Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson.” Household edition, 
$1.10; postage, 15 cents). 

Note.—Compare these with Tennyson’s later manner. 
Consider importance attached by him to technique. 
State of English poetry in respect to form in 1830. 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Keats, etc. Tennyson’s 
influence on form. See Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets,’ 
($1.70; postage, 15 cents), Compare early metrical] 
experiments of Milton, etc. 

4. Natural descriptions in Tennyson. Poems suggestive of 
particular localities. Mariana, The Dying Swan, The Brook, 
The Miller’s Daughter, and natural descriptions scattered 
throughout his work. 

Note.—Interesting study of this whole subject in “ In 
Tennyson Land,” ($1.40; postage, 13 cents,) by J. Cum- 
ming Walters. “ Lincolnshire Scenery and Character,” 
as illustrated by Mr. Tennyson, in Macmillan’s maga- 
zine, November and April, 1873-74, (15 cents a num- 
ber,) and “ Homes and Haunts of the British Poets,” by 
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William Howitt, ($1.90; postage, 20 cents.) Phillip’s 
Manual of English Literature,” (2 vols., $3.60 ; postage, 
30 cents,) Vol. II, for short history of life, or ‘ Alfred 
Tennyson,” H. J. Jennings, ($2.10; postage, 15 cents), 

2. Tennyson's Theory of Art. 

a. The Palace of Art, Moral and L’Envoi in The Day 
Dream, The Flower (Cf. ‘Sir Walter Scott’s Journal,” 
Popular Edition, $1.90, Vol. 1, The Poet, The Poet’s Mind. 

Note—In connection with the Palace of Art the 
whole question of the relative value of the moral or 
ethical and the zsthetical elements in a poem or work 
of art can be appropriately considered. Doctrine of 
Art for Art’s Sake. Compare views of Milton, Words- 
worth, Keats, Ruskin and William Morris. Moral 
earnestness as characteristic element in English Litera 
ture. (See Essay on Wordsworth’s Ethics in “ Hoursin 
a Library.” $1.35; postage, 14 cents. Third series, 
p. 178. The “Gay Science,” by E. S, Dallas. Out of 
print.) 

3. Tennyson as a Teacher, 

a. Ideas of democracy, social reforms, class distinctions as 
a bar to marriage, etc. The Gardener’s Daughter, The 
Miller’s Daughter, Locksley Hall, Aylmer’s Field, Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, Lady Clare, The Beggar Maid, Maude. 

LVote.—Compare Browning’s Youth and Art. 

4. Political poems, “ You ask Me Why tho’ Ill at Ease’ 
“‘ Of old sat Freedom on the heights,”’ “ Love thou thy land,” 
Epilogue to Idylls of the King, and in general for Tenny- 
son’s attitude to his time; “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After.” ($1.10; postage, 15 cents.) 

Note.—Study in this connection: Reform agitations 
in England, from 1815 to Reform Bill, 1832. Changes 
wrought by Science. Social changes, Chartists, Corn 
Laws, etc. Compare political attitude of Tennyson 
with Shelley and Byron. For effect of recent inven- 
tions compare with Second Locksley Hall, Ruskin’s 
‘*Sesame and Lilies,” (75 cents; postage, 10 cents,) and 
“ Queen of the Air,’ (80 cents; postage 10 cents), 
Modern Progress in “‘ True and the Beautiful ’’ selections 
from Ruskin, p. 389 (80 cents; postage, 12 cents). 
Frederick Harrison’s Essay on the Nineteenth Century in 
“ The Choice of Books,” (cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
postage, 12 cents.) Compare Carlyle, Emerson, Thoreau, 
etc. 

Read: Essay on Tennyson and Browning in “ Dow- 
den’s Studies in Literature,” ($1.80; postage, 15 cents). 
Art in “Locksley Hall,” and The Jubilee, W. E. 
Gladstone, Vineteenth Century for January, 1887, 
(40 cents anumber.) The Scientific Spirit and Modern 
poetry. Tennyson’s use of Science. See— 

“ Studies in Literature.” Dowden. 

Shairp’s “ Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” Lects. 
III, IV. (90 cents; postage, 12 cents.) 

Introd: “ Stedman’s Victorian Poets.” 

“ Effect of Scientific Temper in Modern Poetry,”’ two 
articles by Vida D. Scudder, Andover, Rev. Sept., 
Oct., 1887, (35 cents a number.) 

4. Tennyson's Treatment of Arthurian Story. The Idylls 
of the King. 

Note.—History of Arthurian legend, origin, growth, 
etc. Compare treatment of other Modern Authors, 
Matthew Arnold, Lowell, Swinburne, etc. 

[Course may be lengthened by adding the Princess, 
In Memoriam, The Dramas, and later poems. | ; 

5. Zhe Work of Tennyson in English Poetry. Tenny- 
son’s relation to his time and his probable place in English 
Literature. His main teaching. 

Books of General Reference Suggested. 

Three Great Teachers, Japp. (80 cents; postage, 
10 cents.) 

The Poetry of Tennyson, Van Dyke. ($1.10; postage, 
13 cents.) 

Lessons from My Masters, Peter Bayne. ($1.355 
postage, 15 cents.) mi 

For additional references, see Allibone’s “ Dictionary 
of Authors,” (3 vols., $16.50,) Vol III, title Tennyson; 
and “A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century 
Authors,” ($1.00; postage, 10 cents.) Hodgkins, p. 85- 
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CERTIFICATES AWARDED. 


The following persons having satisfied the lecturer, 
have been awarded certificates, which will be pre- 
pared this summer and be ready fordistribution in 
the fall. In the list following, certificates were 
awarded for American Literature, 3; Biology, 5; 
Chemistry, 11 ; Electricity, 7; Euripides for English 
Audiences, 9; Four Studies in Shakespeare, 10; His- 
tory of Central Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 7; 
Mathematics, 11 ; Milton’s Paradise Lost, 8; Political 
History of Europe, 1815-1849, 7; Psychology, 11; 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Tempest,”’ with Companion Studies, 
44; Stories as a Mode of Thinking, 20; Story of 
Faust, 9; Botany, 39; in all, 2o1. 


ASSOCIATION LOCAL CENTRE, PHILA. 
“ Biology,” by Dr. Spencer Trotter. 
Bagg, Jessie S. Pennock, Aldrich J. 
Flint, B. P. Saunders, Margaret P. 
Woodnutt, M. D. 
“‘ Mathematics,”’ by Prof. E. S. Crawley. 
Wigfall, E. N. Saunders, Margaret P. 
Baugher, E. C. Griffith, Mary D. 
Matsuo, Jumatsu Nenables, Esther M. 
Trimble, R. H. Dewey, S. S. 
Thumlert, Charles H. Wilder, Helen A. 
Du Bois, Bessie H. 
“ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” by Mr. R. G. Moulton, 
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“‘ Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ with Companion Studies,” by 
Mr. R. G. Moulton. 
Grewcock, Marian Whetstone Schwartz, Minnie Louise 


Houston, Gertrude 
Stokes, Katharine Wistar 
Collins, Elizabeth W. 
Creeth, Celia 

Cope, Margaret 

Borton, Jennie T. 
Sampson, Laura E. 
Williams, Margaret B. 
Walker, Annie T. 
Powers, Anna 

Reger, Louise Harriet 
Vanderslice, Isabel L. 
Hopkins, Fannie C. 
Plumer, Marjorie 
Middleton, Florence Penton 
Stokes, Esther Newlin 


Wagner, Eleanor Roberts 
Wagner, Sarah Wood 
Starr, Lydia 

Perry, Elizabeth Russell 
Thurber, Mary Tyler 
Simmons, Annie Price 
Beck, Adele Marie 
Treichler, Bessie Ecker 
Turner, Grace 

Mullen, Edith R. 

Smith, Anna Wharton 
Ross, Julia Morriss 
Doriss, Anna Shinn 
Kenderdine, Edith Flint 
Harvey, Harriett 
Barrett, Alice M. 


Randolph, Louisa 


HADDONFIELD, N. J., CENTRE. 
‘‘ History of Central Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Prof. E. P. Cheyney. 


Moore, Minnie A. 
Cawley, Mary A. 
Tatem, J. Fithian 


Boyer, Murray C. 
Black, Sallie T. 
Tunnelle, Mary P. 


Ashmore, Laura J. 
Dewey, Sarah C, 
Dewey, S. S. 


Kennedy, Francis W., Jr. 


Loos, A. J. 

Saunders, Margaret P. 
Smyth, H. M. 

Reger, L. L. 


Wilcox, William. 


LANSDOWNE, PA., CENTRE. 
“ Electricity,” by Mr. Henry Crew. 


“Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ with Companion Studies,” by 
Mr. R. G. Moulton. 
Loos, Augustus J. 
MacIntyre, Lucy P. 
Newlin, S. 
Saunders, Margaret P. 
Taylor, F. H. 


Anable, Clara W. 
Dewey, Sarah C. 
Faser, Ella 
Hamill, Josephine 


CAMDEN, N. J., CENTRE. 
“Story of Faust,” by Mr. R. G. Moulton. 
Meteer, Henrietta J. Grey, Norman 
Champion, Marietta Kay Schooley, Esther 
Taylor, Anna Reeve, Elizabeth Cooper 
Farrell, Anna Eby, George Edward 
Walsh, Mary 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA., CENTRE, 
“ American Literature,” by Prof. Albert H. Smyth. 
Thomas, Martha Gibbons Worrall, Isabel Frances 
Bailey, George Jr. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILA., CENTRE. 
“ Electricity,” by Mr. Henry Crew. 
Balderston, Lloyd Marvin, Charles Ingalls 
Shellenberger, Lewis R. 


Bunting, Morgan 
Conard, Carrie B. 


Davis, E. W. 
Conard, Thomas P. 


NEWARK, DEL., CENTRE. 
“‘ Stories as a Mode of Thinking,’ by Mr. R. G. Moulton. 


Blandy, Emma V. 


Blandy, Margaret W. 


Brown, G. LeRoy. 


NORRISTOWN, PA., CENTRE, 
“ Stories as a Mode of Thinking,” by Mr. R. G. Moulton. 


Naill, Frederick I. 


Lychenheim, Jacob 


ROXBOROUGH CENTRE, PHILADELPHIA. 
“ Chemistry,” by Prof. C. Hanford Henderson. 


Christie, Bessie 
Barnes, Tillie J. 
Slagle, S. L. 
Matsuo, Jumatsu 
Andrews, Aug. R. 


Richardson, Frank E. 
Walton, Albert 
Walton, Alfred 
Hughes, William B. 
Christie, Alex. J. 


Collin, John L. 


SPRING GARDEN CENTRE, PHILA. 
“ Stories as a Mode of Thinking,” by Mr. R. G, Moulton. 


Levin, Ida C. 
McElroy, Jennie C. 


McElroy, Bessie M. 
Reger, Mrs, L. L. 


Faser, Ella 
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“ Practical Analytical Botany,” by Prof. Rothrock. 


Adams, Harriet W. 
Bagg, J. S. 

Beale, M. R. 
Burk, M. Ethel 
Child, R. A. 
Condit, E. Francis 
Crystal, D. S. 
McDuffee, E. 
Eissler, Louise 
Eissler, Mary 
Ferguson, Mariame 


Guhlmann, Chas. F. 


Hoopes, Susan, T. 
Hostelley, A. E. 
James, Elizabeth 
James, Sybil 
Jenkins, J. A. 
Jones, Bessie D. 
Jones, Julia F. 


WAGNER INSTITUTE CENTRE, PHILADELPHIA. 
“« Euripides for English Audiences,” by Mr, R. G. Moulton. 
Adams, Lida Stokes 


Faser, Ella 


Fenimore, Beulah A. 


Rowley, Clara G. 
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Karse, Emma L. 
Lafore, John A. 
McClure, James T. 
McClure, Eliza L. 
Murphy, Jeannie B. 


Newcomer, J. Chas. H. 


Paret, Annie E. 
Paige, Franklin E. 
Reger, L. L. 
Reinhardt, Mary B. 
Remington, Maude 
Smith, S. 

Saunders, C, F. 
Saunders, M. P. 
Smethurst, John 
Smethurst, Mary E. 
Streeter, Hannah 
Twyerop, S. Lillie 
Warren, Wm. C. 


Williams, S. E. 


Murphy, Helen L. 
Price, Susanna M. 
Umstead, Mary G. 
Clay, C. Belle T. 


Graeff, Virginia E. 

“ Four Studies in Shakespeare,” by Mr. R. G. Moulton. 
Macauley, Robert C. Rowley, Clara G. 
MaclIntire, Lucy P. Fenimore, Beulah A. 
Saunders, A. H. Binswanger, Fanny 
MacIntyre, Frank H. Karcher, George H. 
Murphy, Helen L. Clay, C. Belle T. 

“ Psychology,” by Prof. Geo. S. Fullerton. 
de Moll, Paul Faser, Ella 
Bagg, Jessie S. Butler, Kate C. 
Hansell, Catherine Richardson Longacre, Anna L. 
MacDuffee, Mary Byrnes, Sarah Palmer. 
Williams, Anna W. Liebman, Harriet 
Arnold, William H. 


WEST CHESTER, PA., CENTRE. 


“ Political History of Europe, 1815-1849,” by Prof. C, M. 


Andrews. 
Windle, Mary Butler Sharpless, William T. 
Monaghan, Catharine Streeper Henderson, Sue 


WEST PHILADELPHIA CENTRE. 
“Stories as a Mode of Thinking,’”’ by Mr. R. G, Moulton. 
Williamson, Mary A. Stern, Edith L, 
Eby, George E. Alloway, Ella C. 
Thomas, Mary C. N. Loos, Jennie B. 


WISSAHICKON HEIGHTS CENTRE, PHILA. 


“ Political History of Europe, 1815-1849,” by Prof. C. M. 


Andrews. 
Balderston, Jr., Lloyd 
Kite, Susanna S, 


Jones, Hannah M. 


“Stories asa Mode of Thinking,” by Mr. R. G, Moulton. 


Borton, Jennie T. 
Cope, Margaret 


Faught, Mrs. L, Ashley 
Houston, Gertrude 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NOTES. 


=Among the prominent men who have recently join- 
ed the American Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching are Dr. Phillips Brooks, the new Bishop 
of Massachusetts, ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Congressman W.C. P. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
C.A. Pillsbury, of Minnessota, Erastus Wiman, of 
New York, and Franklin MacVeagh, of Chicago. 


=Full plans of the Oxford and Edinburgh Summer 
Meetings have been received at the office of the 
Society, at 1602 Chestnut Street. These can be found 
there on file; visitors are welcome at any time during 
the day. These summer meetings will attract those 
going abroad. 


=Valuable articles on University Extension appeared 
in the April number of the Quarterly Review and the 
March number of the Andover Review. 


=It is expected that by next season the system of 
traveling libraries, which will be owned by the 
Society and let out during the courses to the Centres, 
will be organized. Plans are now receiving careful 
consideration by a committee of the Council. 


=Mr. George Henderson, the General Secretary, has 
had a recent consultation with representatives of the 
American Order of Steam Engineers with a view to 
establishing courses in mathematics in this city for 
their benefit, next season. 


=The American Institute of Hebrew carried on for 
five years a series of summer schools in Philadel- 
phia and other cities. The benefit of this work was 
felt to be so great that it was desired to enlarge its 
scope so as to take in the New Testament and the 
Bible in English. In 1889, the American Institute of 
Hebrew was re-organized into the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, and in October of the same 
year, a meeting was held in Philadelphia, at which a 
Local Board was organized to carry on the biblical 
work in Philadelphia. A course of lectures was 
given in the winter and spring of 1890 by Prof. 
W. R. Harper, which created much interest. A 
Summer School was held in June, 1890, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which brought together 
about a hundred students, chiefly from Philadelphia 
and vicinity, though a number came from other 
places. During the present year, this Board has been 
giving two courses in the Greek New Testament, a 
course in Old Testament Prophecy, by Prof. Harper, 
and a course on the Gospel of St. John, by Dr.’ 
Speath. The Local Board has recently joined with 
the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. It is proposed next year to offer at least 
three courses in Hebrew, and an elementary course 
for beginners, a course for those who know a little of 
the language, and a course in advanced work; at 
least three courses in the Greek New Testament, two 
or three courses in the English Old Testament, one 
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covering some portion of the history, one covering 
some of the poetical books, and probably one in 
Prophecy ; and two courses in the English New 
Testament, one treating of one of the synoptic 
Gospels, another on some portion of the Epistles. 


=Numerous applications are being received for 
branch societies, both in the East and West, and 
early steps will be taken to organize wherever the 
conditions look sufficiently favorable. 


=The Oxford and London University Extension 
journals and literature, fully descriptive of the 
progress of the work in England, are to be found on 
file at the office of the Society, 1602 Chestnut Street. 


=Secretary Henderson, who is just home from 
Denver, reports that that city is likely to become the 
centre for the work in the far West. The success of 
the past season’s experience in Philadelphia was well 
known to the educators of Colorado, and they enter 
into the movement heartily. The work will centre 
chiefly about the University of Denver. There will 
probably have to be some modifications in the system, 
as it comes to be known in and about this city. The 
distances are much greater, and the circuits will, on 
this account, be harder to fill. The University of 
Denver is a co-educational institution, which, accord- 
ing to its latest catalogue, has 871 students, distributed 
through eight departments, the Academic, Fine Arts, 
Music, Business College, Manual Training, Medical 
and Dental Schools, School of Pharmacy and Junior 
Preparatory. The faculties are thoroughly organized, 
ably manned, and can be profitably drawn upon for 
lecturers and instructors by the Colorado centres. A 
large astronomical observatory is soon to be built in 
connection with the university, and furnished with a 
powerful telescope. A theological school has been 
partially endowed. 


=The secretary is in frequent receipt of letters from 
men and women who assure him of their depth of 
interest in the movement, but who feel unable to pay 
the membership dues. It may be suggested that they 
could serve the society very acceptably by soliciting 
others to join. This will require small effort and can 
scarcely help leading to good result. 


=The daily newspapers are everywhere giving Uni- 
versity Extension the kindliest editorial notice. It is 
scarcely possible any day to go through the exchanges 
in a well-equipped newspaper office without seeing 
editorial mention in one or more journals commend- 
ing the work and marvelling at the great favor that 
Americans have shown for it. 


=The society is desirous that the Centres of 
the Philadelphia branch arrange early for next 
season’s courses. It is time now to make out a 
programme for the whole season. This is desirable, 
not only on account of securing a choice of courses 
and lecturers, but with a view to saving the extra cost 
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of advertising that comes from printing the announce- 
ments of the courses separately. 


=Applications for the formation of local Centres may 
be made to Secretary Henderson, at 1602 Chestnut 
Street. If those who are interested in securing the 
advantages of the movement to their community will 
arrange for a meeting-place, and invite themselves 
and their friends to attend, Mr. Henderson is always 
glad to go out from the city to explain and advise as 
to methods of organization. At this meeting a com- 
mittee is appointed, to the members of which is 
entrusted the responsibility of completing the organi- 
tion. Sometimes it is needful to give one or more 
free illustrated lectures on some popular subject to 
arouse interest ; at other times the simple announce- 
ment that a course will be given, beginning on such and 
such an afternoon or evening an@ at such and such a 
place, is sufficient to win public support. Each com- 
mittee will know its own community and best method 
to pursue to insure success. If a popular lecture is 
given, a favorable time to elect officers and perfect 
the organization is after its conclusion. Those being 
asked to remain who wish to join in the work, and 
the lecturer standing ready to help in explaining the 
movement. When no free lecture is given, a special 
meeting of all who are interested and may choose to 
come may be called to elect officers and decide upon 
the subsequent courses. The permanent managing 
committee should be representative of the community, 
so as to insure the broadest results. It is always 
advantageous to obtain the co-operation of local insti- 
tutions of learning. These will be found to furnish 
very substantial and successful backing to a centre. 
Lacking these, a public library is serviceable. 


=It is desirable that the centres be organized on a 
uniform basis, all being subject to the same kind of 
government. Articles looking to this end will soon 
be issued in Book News, as well as circulars by the 
Society. 


=The librarian of a Philadelphia library writes that 
there has been a very greatly increased demand for 
books at his library since the University Extension 
work was begun here, especially for books on the 
subjects of the University Extension courses. He 
adds that at times it is almost impossible to meet the 
demand. 


=An encouraging experiment in University Extension 
has been made at St. Paul, Minn., in,connection with 
the Academy of Science in that city. Much interest 
has been shown in the classes. Members of the 
Faculties of the University of Minnesota, Carleton 
College and Macelester College were secured as the 
lecturers. Courses were given in History, Botany, 
Geology, Electricity and Mechanics. Each course 
consisted of twelve lectures. The work was facilitated 
by the co-operation of the St. Paul Public Library. 
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COLLEGE COOPERATION. 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia are com- 
mitted to the University Extension movement. The 
following colleges and universities have, through 
their presidents, signified a willingness to co-operate 
with the American Society : 


Adrian, College, Adrian, Lafayette College, Easton, 
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University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 

University of the State of 
NewYork, Albany, N.Y. 

University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Mich, 
Allegheny College, 
ville, Pa. 
Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. 
Boston University, 
Mass. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
Bucknell College, 
burg, Pa. 
Central Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, Berlin, Pa. 

Chicago University, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Clark University, Atlanta,Ga. 

College of Charleston, 
Charleston, $. C. 

College of City of New York, 
New York City. 

Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

Columbia College, New York 
City. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Bm. ¥. 

Delaware College, Newark, 
Del. 

Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Des Moines College, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Penn. 

Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Ewing College, Ewing, III. 

Fargo College, Fargo, N. D. 

Fisk University, Nashvllle, 
Tenn. 

Georgetown College, George- 
town, Ky. 

Hamline University, Ham- 
line, Minn. 

Hanover College, Hanover, 
Ind. 

Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Hedding College, Abingdon, 
Ill. 


Mead- 


Boston 


Lewis- 


Howard College, East Lake, 
Ala. 

Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C, - 

Iowa Wesleyan University, 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

John B. Stetson University, 
DeLand, Fila. 


Fa. 

LaGrange College, LaGrange 
Mo. 

Lake Forest University, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem,Pa 

Leland University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Livingston College, 
bury, N. C. 

Mercer University, Macon, 
Ga. 

Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Nor. Illinois College, Fulton, 
lll. 

Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

Oberlin College, 
Ohio. 

Ohio State University,Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Otterbein University, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 

Pierre University, East Pierre, 
S. D. 

Richmond College, 
mond, Ohio. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Roger Williams University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Rusk University, Holly 
Springs, Miss. 

Rutherford College, North 
Carolina. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, 
NH... 

Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

State College, Bellefonte, Pa, 

State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

State University, Reno, Nev. 

St. Ignatius College, Chicago, 
Ill 


Salis- 


Oberlin, 


Rich- 


St. John’s College,Annapolis, 
Md. 

Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Trinity College, North Caro- 
lina. 

University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Col. 

University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


=The work of securing an education by the Univer- 
sity Extension plan can best and most naturally be 
initiated at the local centres. After a course on a 
given subject is completed this can be conveniently 
followed up with home study. The home study 
department is well on its way to complete organiza- 
tion, and the American Society will offer very con- 
spicuous reading advantages, both to those who wish 
to supplement a lecture course and to isolated 
students who cannot secure to themselves the educa- 
tional profit coming from face-to-face communication 
with the lecturer. 


=President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown Univer- 
sity, in chronicling his experience with University 
Extension last winter, says: ‘ It has much more than 
met my most sanguine expectations, both as to num- 
bers and as to interest. Four classes were organized 
in Providence—one in German Literature, one in 
Astronomy, one in Botany, and one in Comparative 
Anatomy. They were, taken altogether, attended by 
about 200 persons, the Governor of Rhode Island, 
his two daughters, and a Judge of the Supreme Court 
being numbered among the students. The courses 
comprised twelve lectures each.” 


=The programme is now ready of the fourth summer 
meeting of university extension students, to be held 
at Oxford during August. The inaugural lecture will 
be delivered on July 31, by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
who has taken for his subject ‘‘ A Brief Survey of the 
Thirteenth Century.” New features are the classes to 
be formed for the study of Homer, Herodotus, and 
Dante in the original, under the guidance of Messrs. 
Chambers, Montague, and York Powell; a special 
class in constitutional history, under Mr. Noel Rich- 
ardson ; and practical work in science at the Uni- 
versity Museum and Observatory. Prof. Percy 
Gardner and Miss Jane Harrison will deliver lectures on 
Homeric archzology and the Parthenon marbles. In 
theology, lectures will be given by Mr. Gore, the 
present Bampton Lecturer; by Dr. Fairbairn, prin- 
cipal of Mansfield College; and by Dr. Gladden, 
Ohio; while courses have also been arranged, for the 
first time, at Manchester New College. The regular 
courses fall into four groups: (1) medizeval history, 
literature, architecture, and economies ; (2) physical 
science; (3) early Greek history and literature ; and 
(4) miscellaneous, London Academy. 
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APPENDICULZ HISTORICZ; OR, SHREDS OF HISTORY 
HuNnG ON A Horn. By Fred. W. Lucas. With maps. 
Quarto, $4.00; by mail, $4.29. 

Mr. Lucas’s exposition is extremely comprehensive and 
far-reaching. He begins with a chapter on the discovery and 
exploration of America, from pre-Columbian times to the 
year 1600, followed by another on the early settlements, a 
third on the contract of Indians and Europeans, a fourth on 
the wars down to the year 1755, and then several others tell- 
ing the story of the last French war, during which the horn 
came into being. All these chapters are well-executed com- 
pendiums. Then comes the section of the book entitled 
Tabula Cornea, in which the author follows with skill and 
research the indications furnished by the horn, and gives an 
excellent résumé of the topography of the regions in ques- 
tion, together with fac-similes of maps, some of which are so 
rare as to be almost inaccessible in the original. This feature 
of the book gives it substantial value to students on this side 
of the Atlantic, as do also Mr. Lucas’s notes and his list of 
authorities, which indicate diligent research. Besides the 
very valuable maps, the book is illustrated with a portrait of 
the horn, and a projection zz A/ano of the curious tracings 
upon it. N. Y. Post. 


Marie Louise. The Island of Elba, and the Hun- 
dred Days, By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With portrait. 283 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


See review. 


RECORDS OF THE Past. Being English Translations 
of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt and Western Asia, 
New series, Edited by A. H. Sayce; Hon. LL.D. 
Dublin; Hon. D.D. Edinburgh. Vol. II. 208 pp. 
I2mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.50. 

The first series of “‘ Records of the Past” began in 1873; 
it is a monument of the zeal ahd enthusiasm of the late 
Dr. Birch and Dr. Sayce. ‘The idea was the complement of 
that which led to the foundation of the society of Biblical 
Archeology in the preceding year: the society was for the 
learned discussion of archzeological discoveries, the series of 
handy little volumes for the creation of a popular interest in 
these matters, which concern not only a handful of Orien- 
talists, but the mass of Biblical and historical students. It 
may be that sufficient care was not always taken to point out 
the provisional character of much that was published in the 
“ Records,” and that the popularisers were sometimes too dog- 
matic, If so, the fault has been corrected, as far as possible, 
in the new series. Doubtful words in the translations have a 
note of interrogation added, and the greater fulness of the 
introductions and the notes enable the reader to realise better 
the actual state of archzological questions. There is some- 
thing of interest for the student in every item of the contents 
of these volumes. Dr. Sayce’s introductions and notes are as 
interesting as they could be. Academy. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John Fiske. 
Author of “Myths and Mythmakers,” “ The Unseen 
World and Other Essays,” “The Beginnings of New 
England,” “Civil Government in the United States, 
Considered with some Reference to its Origin,” etc. 
With frontispiece and maps. Intwo volumes. 344-305 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 

These two volumes are intended to give a narrative history 
of the American Revolution, similar to the past revolutionary 
history given in Dr. Fiske’s ‘Critical Period of American 
History,” and “The Beginnings of New England.” Like 
these volumes they are plain, clear accounts, containing 
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nothing particularly new, inclining to the received account, 
giving that with accuracy and written from the New England 
standpoint. The book has thirteen plans of battles and cam- 
paigns and a new portrait of Washington. 


THE COMMUNES OF LOMBARDY FROM THE VI. TO 
THE X. CENTURY. An Investigationof the Causes 
which led to the Development of Municipal Unity 
among the Lombard Communes. By William Klapp 
Williams, Ph.D. Newberry Library, Chicago. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Herbert B. Adams, editor. Ninth series, 
V., VI. 86 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY WIL- 
LIAM I. Based chiefly upon Prussian State Documents. 
By Heinrich Von Sybel. Translated by Marshall 
Livingston Perrin, Ph. D. Assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr. Vol. III. With frontispiece. 478 pp. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.71. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLES DARWIN. His Life and Work. By Charles 
Frederick Holder, author of “ Elements of Zodlogy,” 
“ Living Lights,’ etc. Illustrated. Leaders in Science 
series. 279 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


See review. 


CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY. By G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LL.D. Professor in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, Ohio, American Religious Leaders. 329 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A professor of Oberlin wholly in sympathy with Prof. 
Finney’s theological and denominational convictions, was 
justly chosen by the editor of this series to delineate the 
career of the great teacher and evangelist. Chapters are 
devoted to his conversion and theological preparation, his 
early revival labors, the New Lebanon Convention, sub- 
sequent evangelistic labors, removal to Oberlin, his personal 
characteristics, his place as an educator, and as theologian 
and philosopher, Publishers Weekly. 


Tribute. By 


I2mo, $1.00; 


A Memorial 
With portrait. 


FRANZ DELITZSCH. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss. 
by mail, $1.12. 

A brief outline of the commentator’s life is given, followed 
by a sympathetic sketch of him as teacher and theologian. 
Manchester Examiner and Times. 


Davip Cox AND PETER DE Wint. By Gilbert R. 
Redgrave. The Great Artists’ series. With portrait of 
David Cox and Illustrations, 120 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

David Cox exhivited in the English Water Color Society 
from 1813 to 1859; Peter De Wint from 1813 to 1849. Both 
painted English landscape, and were leaders in the transition 
from classic toromantic art in England. Mr. Redgrave has 
written a careful but brief life of each, whose criticism is 
English, insular and provincial; but the work is usefully 
done. 


DE QuINcEY MEMORIALS. Being letters and other 
records, here first published, with communications from 
Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Hannah More, Professor 
Wilson, and others. Edited, with introduction, notes, 
and narrative, by Alexander H. Japp, LL. D., F. R. S. E. 
In two volumes. 289-274 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail 
$4.10. 

See review, 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Autobiography, Diary 
and Correspondence, edited by Edward Everett Hale. 
With portrait. 419 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10, by 
mail, $1.25. 


See review. 
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LIFE OF FRANCIS HIGGINSON, (1587-1630). First 
Minister in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and author 
of ‘“* New England’s Plantations,’”’ (1630). .By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Makers of America. 158 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 69 cents, 


Col. Higginson gives us a brief account of the parentage 
and education of his progenitor; and, in default of any 
knowledge of the actual incidents of his college experiences 
beyond the dates of graduation at Cambridge, draws a graphic 
picture of university life three hundred years ago. The 
account of Higginson’s ministerial career in England is taken 
from the “‘ Magnalia.” Excerpts, chiefly from the Massa- 
chusetts Company Records and Higginson’s journal and let- 
ters, as given in Hutchinson’s “ Collection,’ tell the story of 
the transfer to American soil. The same extensive use is 
made of documents and of the older historians in describing 
the settlement of Higginson over his Salem flock, and the 
revolt of the conformist Brownes. The biography closes 
with a sketch of Higginson’s family. In the course of the 
narrative Higginson’s “ New England’s Plantation” is re- 
printed from its third edition (1630), and place is found for 
the ‘‘ General Considerations for the Plantation in New Eng- 
land” without absolute denial that Winthrop may have 
been the author, The result of Col. Higginson’s work is a 
vivacious little book. N. Y. Post. 


MEMOIR OF MADAME JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT; 
Her EARLY ArT LIFE AND DRAMATIC CAREER. 
1820-1851. From original documents, letters, MS., 
diaries, etc., collected by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. By 

’ Henry Scott Holland, M. A., Canon and Precentor of 
St. Paul’s, and W. S. Rockstro, author of * A General 
History of Music,” “Life of Handel,’ “Life of 
Mendelssohn,” etc. In two volumes. With portraits 
and illustrations. 438-468 pp. Indexed. With an 
appendix of cadenzas used by Madame Goldschmidt. 
8vo, $6.00; by mail, $6.37. 


See review. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D. 
Prepared at the desire and with the co-operation of Mrs. 
Dio Lewis, by Mary F. Eastman. With portrait. 398 
pp- 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Dr. Dio Lewis was an apostle of temperance and hygiene 
and the great champion and exemplar of physical culture. 
The volume is especially interesting in affording a narrative 
of the Woman’s Temperance Crusade in Ohio in 1874, 
a work that was based on the methods of the Salvation 
Army. Philadelphia Times. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
With retrospective notes and elucidations from his books 
and letters. By Robert Langton, F. R. Historical So- 
ciety, Member of the Council of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society. Illustrated. 260 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.55. Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 300 numbered copies. Printed on 
special hand-made paper, with proofs of illu-trations on 
India paper. Quarto, $8.00; by mail, $8.24. 


This book is enlarged and revised from a small edition issued 
privately in 1883, and deals particularly with the early days 
of the great novelist with a view toshowing how his childish 
impressions remained with him in after life and furnished an 
unfailing store of material. Mr. Langton traces back allu- 
sions and references with praiseworthy diligence and has 
made a very readable book. We only wonder occasionally 
whether it was all quite worth the trouble. The matter has, 
of course, been dealt with before, but nowhere so fully and 
exhaustively as here,and the book possesses some slight import- 
ance as the author rectifies, and undoubtedly substantiates his 
claim to rectify, several inaccuracies in former records of the 
early days of Charles Dickens. Publishers’ Circular. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK; AND 
EUROPEAN TRAVELS. By William Beckford. With a 
portrait, full-page illustrations, and biographical intro- 
duction. The Minerva Library of Famous Books, 
549 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

This new edition may possibly bring about a revival of 
interest in a work which can never be regarded than as a 
mere tour de force. Mr. Bettany contributes a brief bio- 
graphy of the author, whose life was scarcely less romantic 
than his book. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE LIFE OF FERDINAND MAGELLAN AND THE First 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE, 1480-1521. By 
F. H. H. Guillemard, M. A.,M, D. Cantab. With 
portraits, illustrations and maps. Great Explorers’ 
Series. 353 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 


THE OLD NAvy AND THE NEw. By Rear Admiral 
Daniel EAmmen, U. S. N. Author of “The Atlantic 
Coast During the Civil War.’’ With an appendix of 
Personal Letters from General Grant. With portraits of 
author and of U. S. Grant. 553 pp. 8vo. $2.25 ;:by 
mail, $2.48. 


See review. 


TRAVEL. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TourRIST IN 
Europe. A compact Itinerary of the British Isles, 
Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria and Italy. With maps. Revised 
annually. Second edition for 1891. With maps and 
index. 305 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43 

Very pleasant to the eye and hand, and very satisfactory 
to the mind of the summer sojourner in Europe. Two edi- 
tions have appeared this year, in token of the appreciation 
the book has met with in the past. The special points 
of merit in this work are its description of a continuous route 
of travel, diversified with digressions for those who wish to 
make them; its provision of advice to the pedestrian, based 
on the compiler’s own experience in walking tours; and its 
detailed information as to the means of getting about economi- 
cally. These features arevinherent in the plan; and the 
carrying out of the plan is no less satisfactory than its concep- 
tion. ‘The “Satchel Guide” is the work of a cultivated 
traveler, who knows just what other cultivated travelers, or 
persons traveling for cultivation, want to.see, or ought to see, 
and who has the courage to omit much that the “ vacation 
tourist” ought not to attempt to see, however desirable it 
might be to see it if he could make a longer stay in the 
places visited. A note prefixed to the twentieth annual 
edition, revised for 1891, informs the purchaser that the 
editor has made thirteen trips to Europe—“ eight in the last 
eight years’—and avails himself of the latest accessible 
information in Bradshaw and other railway guide-books, 
time-tables, etc. Every page of the book bears witness to 
his painstaking accuracy. Critic, 


Noro. An Unexplored Corner of Japa».’ By Percival 
Lowell. 261 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Noto, an obscure province in western Japan, had certainly 
not been seen—or at least described—by a European until 
Mr. Lowell visited it and yet, in spite of his lively apprecia- 
tion of his subject and the charm of his style, one cannot 
help feeling that the game was scarcely worth the candle. 
The novelty of his journey, and a quaintness of style running 
now and then into eccentricity save the book from any smack 
of a tourist’s guide. Nearly halt the volume is devoted tothe 
account of the journey to Noto, In this Mr. Lowell is at his 
best ; he travels neither too fast nor too slow, and the vividness 
and almost French neatness of his descriptions, leave the reader 
with a clearness of impression not often gained from sketches 
of travel. Above all, Mr. Lowell’s long residence in the 
East enables him to understand the signiticance of life and 
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things there, far better than could the cursory traveler, and 
the mingling of his western sentiment with his quick sympa- 
thy for eastern ideas is not the least pleasing characteristic of 
his new volume. Boston Commonwealth. 


SPAIN AND Morocco. Studies in Local Color. By 
Henry T. Finck, author of “ The Pacific Coast Scenic 
Tour,’ ‘Chopin and Other Musical Essays,” 
“Romantic Love and Personal Beauty.” 181 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Finck spent a couple of months in the chief Spanish 
cities, Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, Granada and others, and 
caught a glimpse of Morocco at Tangier and Tetuan. Of 
these he gives a pleasant but not remarkably vivid descrip- 
tion, enlivened by his characteristic appreciation of physical 
beauty, and quickness to detect everywhere bits of “ local 
color.” The chapters on Morocco are especially interesting 
not merely because Morocco has as yet escaped the European- 
izing which the rest of northern Africa is now undergoing, 
but more because the novelty of his surroundings seems to 
have quickened Mr, Finck’s powers both of observation and 
description. The accounts of the journey on horseback from 
Tangier to Tetuan and of the diligence ride in Spain—Mr. 
Finck’s two exceptional experiences—are not a little inter- 
esting in themselves brightened as they are by his quick 
sense of humor. Boston Commonwealth. 


RELIGION. 


A ReEvIEW OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS’S INAUGURAL 
AppREss, By Sixtus. 45 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 24 cents. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Bv 
Revere Franklin Weidner, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology. Author of “ Studies in the Book,” “ Com- 
mentary on Mark,” ‘“‘ New Testament, Greek Method,’’ 
“Christian Ethics,’ etc. Vol. I. Part 1. The Teaching 
of Jesus. Part 2. The Petrine Teaching. 238 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Dr. Revere Franklin Weidner is a Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Rock 
Island, Ill. The author of a number of expositions of 
scriptural theology, he has in this small volume given a sys- 
tem of biblical theology divided between ‘“ The Teaching of 
Christ” and ‘‘ The Petrine Teaching.” German and English 
authorities are freely used, the references and arrangement 
united to a manual, and the theology Lutheran rather than 
the Calvinistic, as is evidenced by leaning to Peter rather 
than to Paul. 


First STEPS TOWARD CHRISTIAN UNITy. By Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. Two studies: I. One 
Body in Christ, II. Members One of Another. 32 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

Two sermons on the unity of the spiritual world in Christ 
and of the church in him. ‘The treatment is simple, direct 
and full of personal appeal. “As a Christian, I have no 
right to my ideas, to my knowledge, to my time, to my 
faculties, to my money, as against the needs of the general 
public.” 


INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Fman- 
uel V. Gerhart, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Systematic 
and Practical Theology in the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa. With an intro- 
duction by Philip Schaft, D, D., LL. D. 1. Source of 
Theological Knowledge. 2. Principle of Christian 
Doctrine. 3. Doctrine on God. 4. Doctrine on Creation 
and Providence. 754 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.51. 

A body of Christocentric and Christological theology, 
strongly colored by the prevailing bent towards systems founded 
on Biblical exegesis. Dr, Schaff’s preface has a plea for a 
Nineteenth Century theology as distinguished from the past 
Reformation theology of the Seventeenth Century. An effort 
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to secure this is apparent in the work, in the recognition of a 
general Christian consciousness in all branches of the church, 
in the attention directed to the life of Christ, the “ Trinity” 
of God, the doctrine of grace and the relations between love 
and law. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECIES IN HISTORICAL SUCCESSION. 
By Franz Delitzsch. Translated by Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 232 pp. 
12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.51. 

The present volume is the last of the long series of exege- 
tical studies of Dr, Delitzsch, and the preface, written five 
days before his death, a year ago, was his final literary effort. 
The high and deserved praise which has been promptly 
awarded by all scholars to the original will, we think, be 
shared by all who have waited to meet it in its translated 
form. London Publishers’ Circular. 

The work consists, as the title implies, of a careful exami- 
nation in chronological order of those portions of the Old 
Testament which can with reason be regarded as directly or 
indirectly Messianic prophecies. As most of these passages, 
if not all, have been dealt with in previous works by Dr. 
Delitzsch, there is relatively little in this volume which is 
new, but the collection of these notes in a compact and com- 
pendious form will make them far more accessible to the 
majority of students. The translation needs revision in many 
places. The English is often clumsy, sometimes ungrammati- 
cal, and in a few cases absolutely unintelligible. True, the 
German of Dr. Delitzsch is often harsh and obscure, but still 
it is not impossible to render it more smoothly and idiomatic- 
ally. Nevertheless, Professor Curtiss has rendered a service to 
Biblical students in the many lands where English is spoken. 

Manchester Examiner and Times. 


PASTOR PASTORUM, OR, THE SCHOOLING OF THE 
APOSTLES BY OuR Lorp. By Rev. Henry Latham, 
M.A. Master of Trinity College,Cambridge. 499 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


PRE-ORGANIC EVOLUTION AND THE BIBLICAL IDEA 
oF Gop. An exposition and a criticism. By Charles 
Chapman, M.A, LL.D., Principal of Western College, 
Plymouth. 304 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

A destructive criticism of Herbert Spencer in which the 
effort is made to show that the conceptions of ultimate force 
which he admits.as the base of the evolution of the universe 
as known to man, necessarily lead to the admission of knowl- 
edge in a personal God. 


SERMONS UPON FAITH, Hope, AND Love, Together 
with Hore Homiletice. By James M. Hoppin, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art in Yale University. 
338 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

These sermons are both rich and beautiful in their 
simplicity. They are sermons which it pays to read, and 
which are addressed to the great audience of readers. They 
are finished in style, rich in literary and illustrative allusion, 
and offer on every page trains of thought and sentiment 
which it is a real pleasure to follow out. The volume con- 
tains an appendix of articles published in the Homiletic 
Review. N. Y. Independent. 


THE AUTHORITY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. An Inaugural 
Address. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. Edward 
Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Author of “* Whither ? 
A Theological Question forthe Times.”’ Second edition, 
with preface and appendix, containing additional notes 
and explanations, I1I pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
postpaid. 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR, OR, ANECDOTES, 
SIMILEs, EMBLEMS, ILLUSTRATIONS, EXPosITORY, 
SCIENTIFIC, GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND HomtI- 
LETIC, GATHERED FROM A WIDE RANGE OF HOME 
AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, ON THE VERSES OF THE 
BIBLE. By Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. Genesis. In 
twovolumes. 664-605 pp. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $4.04. 

Mr. Joseph S. Exell, the editor of the “ Homiletical 

Magazine,” of the “ Homiletical Library,” of which two 
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volumes are issued and of the “ Pulpit Commentary,” of 
which fifteen volumes on the Old and twelve volumes on 
the New Testament have been issued, has applied the same 
method to Biblical illustration. Genesis is covered in the first 
two volumes of the “ Biblical Illustrator,’’ hitherto issued in 
monthly parts, the comment being about sixty fold the bulk 
of the text and derived from many sources save the “new 
criticism.”” The illustrations are chiefly hortatory . and 
explanatory, collecting a wide range of homiletic citations. 


THE GOSPELS ARE TRUE HISTORIES. Seven Lectures 
on the Credibility of the Gospel Histories. By John 
Henry Barrows. Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. With an introduction by Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D. D., President of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 146 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
68 cents. 

Seven lectures, five of which have appeared in the Golden 
Rule, are reprinted in this volume with an introduction by 
Dr. F. E. Clark, President of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. They endeavor to give in simple language the 
evidence of the truth of the Gospel story, and were 
originally delivered by their author, Mr. Henry Barrows, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, “to 
audiences in which were gathered persons whe are rarely 
seen in Christian churches.” 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM. Its Solution, or Israel’s 
Present and Future. By David Baron, of the Mildmay 
Mission, London; author of “Rays of Messiah’s 
Glory,” etc. Introduction by Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, 
D.D. 78 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

Rev. David Baron is a converted Jew, now resident at 

Jerusalem after some years of work in the Mildmay Mission 

in London. The “ Jewish Problem” is an argument for the 

national restoration to their own land of the Jewish race and 
its Christian redemption, and was delivered at the Summer 

conference at Northfield, Mass., in 1888. Dr. Arthur T. 

Pierson, of Philadelphia, in a preface pronounces it a “ great 

expository argument, the key to all Scriptures pertaining to 

the past, present or future of God’s ancient people.”’ . 


THE ORACLES OF GoD. Nine Lectures on the 
Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration and on the 
Special Significance of the Old Testament Scriptures at 
the present time. With two Appendices. By W. San- 
day, M. A., D. D., LL.D. 147 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

Is it wise, or not wise, to publish popular volumes on 
inspiration? Mr. Matthew Arnold thought such matters 
ought to be discussed in a learned language. If they are to 
be presented to the ears of the many, then what style should 
be adopted? The wise physician, who wishes to reassure, 
does not enter into technical details which open up alarming 
vi-tas of yet unsuspected possibilities. Dr. Sanday, evidently 
after serious consideration, as befits his responsible position, 
has judged it right to publish nine short sermons, with two 
appendices, under the above title. His object is to calm the 
agitation caused by the acknowledgment of ‘a considerable 
change of front among scholars and thoughtful men, in 
regard, primarily, to the Old Testament, but we might add 
also to the New.”’ The sermon on “The Loss and Gain” 
involved in reading the Bible with, we will not say critical, 
but intelligent eyes is excellently adapted to the purpose in 
view. Indeed, there is little fault to be found with what 
Dr. Sanday says about the Old Testament, though he is, 
perhaps, a little optimistic in thinking that “ there is a point 
at which criticism of its own accord must come to a stand- 
still.’ Of literary and linguistic criticism this may be true; 
but philosophic criticism knows no goal short of a ¢adu/a rasa. 
The question becomes urgent in the case of the New Testa- 
ment. Readers of Dr. Hatch and Mr. Martineau know 
what is meant by “ Hellenism.” It goes to the root of all 
things, and yet it is only a new form of the old non possumus 
of Socinianism. It is here that Dr. Sanday ceases to console. 
The work of the great dogmatists was admirable; but they 
did not understand the Old Testament, and their conclusions 
“have a value which is primarily historical and relative.” 
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They are like “the stations along our old coach-roads, the 
traffic has been turned into other channels,” and no one 
wants them any longer. Either less or more should have 
been said. Saturday Review, 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE: DISCOURSES UPON HOLy 
SCRIPTURE. By Joseph Parker, D.D., Minister of the 
City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London, author of 
“Ecce Deus,”’ “‘ The Paraclete,’’ ‘*The Priesthood of 
Christ,” ‘Every Morning,” ‘The People’s Family 
Prayer-Book,” etc. Vol. XIV. Ecclesiastes—The 
Song of Solomon—Isaiah xxvi. 456 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

Who are the hearers for whom the preacher intends these 
discourses? Surely he must presume very much on their 
ignorance when he calmly states that the “ Preacher” was 
“the son of David.’’ And the allegorical interpretation of 
Canticles seems a little out of date. Spectator. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LETTERS. 
With portrait. 215 pp. 
84 cents. 

These letters were written many years ago to a young girl 
without any thought of publication. The recipient, after a 
time, suggested the publication of extracts from the letters 
she had received, and Professor Parsons granted her request 
on the condition that she should add whatever thoughts were 
suggested to her during her labor of editing. The contents 
of the work are chiefly, if not exclusively, concerned with 
the doctrines and views of Swedenborg, and will be accept- 
able to those who profess to believe his teachings. The 
volume is a handsome one, and a portrait of the Professor 
faces the title page. American Bookseller. 


The letters are in the line of counsel in religion and in 
character as developed by religion, but incidentally they are 
an elucidation of the theories of Swedenborg, of which 
Professor Parsons was for nearly half a century the most 
prominent American expounder. The book will be received 
with delight by parents who are members of the ‘‘ New 
Church,” for it is full of instruction such as they wish to give 
their own children ; to other people, however, it will appear 
a mixture of noble sentiments with something as incompre- 
hensible at sight as Greek. NV. Y. Herald. 


By Theophilus Parsons, 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


THE WORLD OF FAITH AND THE EVERY DAY WORLD 
AS DISPLAYED IN THE FooTsTEPS OF ABRAHAM. By 
Otto Funcke. Translated from the sixth German edi- 
tion by Sophia Taylor. 12mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.55. 

Pastor Funcke's book has achieved undoubted popularity 
in its own country, having gone through six editions in less 
than that number of years. As will be inferred from the 
title-page, it is a practical application—in a series of sermons 

—of the life of Abraham to the present generation. The 

spirit of the author is liberal and hopeful, and it is not sur- 

prising that he has obtained a hearing. ‘The translation is 
good. London Bookseller. 


Wuat Is RELIGION? An outline of Vital Ritualism. 
Four sermons preached in Association Hall, New York, 
December, 1890, by the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., M. A., 
author of “ Living Problems in Religion and Social 
Science.” With portrait of the author, and sketch by 
A. C. Wheeler (Nym Crinkle). 71 pp. 12mo, paper, 
30 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 


WHO WROTE THE BiBLE? A book for the People. 
By Washington Gladden, author of “The Lord's 
Prayer,” ‘Applied Christianity.’ 381 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02, 

“The aim of this volume is to put into compact and popular 
form, for the benefit of intelligent readers, the principal facts 
upon which scholars are now generally agreed concerning 
the literary history of the Bible. The doctrines taught in the 
Bible will not be discussed. Its claims to a supernatural 
origin will not be the principal matter of inquiry. The book 
will concern itself chiefly with those purely natural and 
human agencies which have been employed in writing, 
transcribing, editing, preserving, transmitting, translating and 
publishing the Bible.” From the Preface. 
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POETRY. 


AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Illustrated. Quarto, boards, ribbon-tied, 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 

A tender and touching poem, handsomely printed and 
decorated. NV. Y. Independent. 


CHANSONS POPULAIRES DE LA FRANCE. A selec- 
tions from French popular ballads. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, 
A.M. Professor of the Romance Language in Cornell 
University. Illustrated. Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
282 pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

See review. 


Essays OF LEIGH Hunt. Selected and edited by 
Reginald Brinley Johnson, With introduction. Portrait 
by S. Lawrence, and etching by Herbert Railton. 
235 pp. Porms oF LEIGH HunT. With prefaces from 
some of his periodicals, Selected and edited by Regi- 
nald Brinley Johnson, With Bibliography,and etchings 
by Herbert Railton. 268 pp. The Temple Library. 
16mo, 2 volumes, $2.85; by mail, $2.99. 

A prettier reprint has seldom appeared than this, filling two 
volumes of the “ Temple Library.” Leigh Hunt is best read 
in selections, and Mr. Johnson has taken some pains with his 
text, and has added a few useful foot-notes. Atheneum. 


FROM THE GARDEN OF HELLAS. Translations into 
verse from the Greek Anthology, by Lilla Cabot Perry. 
142 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


PLays AND PoEMsS. By George H. Boker. In two 
volumes. 474-450 pp. POEMSOF THE WAR. 202 pp. 
12mo, three volumes, $4.10; by mail, $4.42. 

A reissue in neat dress of the edition of “Plays and 
Poems,” revised by Mr. Boker in 1883 and of the “ Poems 
of the War,” first published together in 1864. The three 
books are in a box. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; OR, THE GREAT CON- 
SUMMATION. By Sir Edwin Amold, K.C.I.E.,C.S. 1, 
author of “The Light of Asia.” 278 pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

An edition made in California, and omitting Mr. R. H. 

Stoddard’s preface. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. By Alfred Austin. New 
edition. 315 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
Though far from ranking this poem among Mr, Austin’s 
happiest productions, it is gratifying to see that this is the 
second edition that has been called for within the last two 
years, and the fourth since the book first appeared, now 
nearly twenty years ago. It is interesting, too, as showing 
how much Mr, Austin has gained in strength and breadth 

since the days when he wrote this work. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK. An Agony in Eight 
Fits. By Lewis Carrol, author of “ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland,” etc, With nine illustrations by Henry 
Holiday. New edition. 83 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 

Mr. Cawrol’s “‘ Agony”’ has amused thousands since it first 
appeared fifteen years ago, though its fun is mostly British. 


YOUNGER AMERICAN PoEts, 1830-1890. Edited by 
Douglas Sladen, B. A. Oxon, B. A., LL. B., Melbourna, 
Australia, Author of “ Australian Lyrics,” “A Poetry 
of Exiles,” etc., and editor of ‘“ Australian Poets,” “A 
Century of Australian Song,” etc. With an appendix of 
Younger Canadian Poets, edited by Goodridge Bliss 
Roberts, of St. John, N. B. 666 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

A preface cast in the form of eulogy rather than criticism 
precedes this collection of minor American poets. The earli- 
t poet included, as “‘ younger,” is Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
and the two youngest, Richard Hovey and Julie Mathilde 
Lippman, were born in 1864. 
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A Poetry OF EXxXILEs. By Douglas Sladen, An 
Australian Colonist. Second edition revised. 100 pp. 
At the Sign of the Bible and Sun series. 16mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
The utterances of an Englishman living in Australia, with 
many echoes of familiar poets. 


AUSTRALIAN Lyrics. By Douglas Sladen. An Aus- 
tralian Colonist. Second edition, revised. 99 pp. At 
the Sign of the Bible and Sun series. 16mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Poems written in Australia by an Englishman resident 
there for a few years, full of interest in his past life and with 
some touches of the new land he is in. 


EDWARD THE BLACK PrINCE. An Epic Drama. By 
Douglas Sladen. An Australian Colonist. 225 pp. At 
the Sign of the Bible and Sun series. 16mo, paper, 
75 cents; by mail, 77 cents. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen, the ablest poet whom Australia has 
produced, has made the life of “‘ Edward the Black Prince” 
the subject of a drama, The action opens with Edward, 
fifteen years of age, asking his mother for the hand of his 
cousin Joan; the closing scene is Edward’s death-chamber. 
Between these extremes are many stirring scenes, principally 
on the battlefleld, the great conflicts at Crecy and Poictiers 
being among them, while among the characters are all the 
great men of the time in England and France, The work 
suffers as a drama by the great variety of incident not neces- 
sary to the development of the princes character and pur- 
pose; yet it is a succession of interesting pictures, some of 
which are brilliant. There is much poetry, too, in the author’s 
pages; bits of it are sure to make their way into col- 
lections of quotations, N. Y. Herald. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. A Ballad of 1588. By 
Douglas Sladen. An Australian Colonist. 22 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

A ringing poem, part ballad, part ode, on “ The Spanish 

Armada,” put freshly. 


FICTION. 


A Book O'NINE TALES. With interludes. By Arlo 
Bates, author of “A Lad’s Love,’ “ Albrecht,’ etc. 
332 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

THE TALEs: “A Strange Idyl’’; “ The Tuberose”’ ; 
“Saucy Betty Mork’’; “John Vantine;” “Mére Mar- 
chette;” “‘Barum West’s Extravaganza”; ‘ A Sketch in 
Umber ”’; ‘‘ April’s Lady”; “ Delia Grimwet.”’ 

THE INTERLUDES: “ An Episodein Mask’’; “ An Even- 
ing at Whist ;”’ “ Mrs. Fruffles is at Home;” “ The Radia- 
tor’’; “Such Sweet Sorrow;” “A Business Meeting” ; 
“ Thirteen ” ; “ A Cuban Morning.” 


A Box OF MONKEYS AND OTHER FARCE-COMEDIES. 
By Grace Livingston Furniss. 257 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Four drawing-room plays of American and English life, 
are given in this volume. “A Box of Monkeys,” “The 
Jack Trust,” “The Veneered Savage,” and * Tulu.’’ They 
are written on familiar lines, have the farce element strongly 
developed, and would take an hour or so each to play. 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary Springer. Introduction by Rollo 
Ogden. With portrait. 368 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

In the preface the translator tells us that the author has 
studied her “ Balzac, Flaubert, Goncourt, and Daudet’”’— 
the whole alphabet, in fine—with no mention of a certain 
person, “the last letter of the alphabet,” as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes designates him. The fact is, that whether “ A 
Christian Woman” be typical or not of life in Galicia or 
Madrid, such existence is a coarse one. Mme, Bazan is 
daring and ventures to blurt out things which aye hardly in 
corisonance with English or American taste. Perhaps things 
said in Spanish, even when translated into English, have 
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more twang about them than when distilled over from the 
more subtle French. Mme. Bazan is most apol:getical in 
regard to the Jews, but manag s in Felie ( ardo-a, who is 
to all intents and purposes a good Catholic, to make him 
abject, because, many centuries before, one of his forebears 
had been a Jew. Romances dyed in colors, or ornamented 
with patterns other than our regulation ones, are of course 
matters of curiosity, We read them, and will keep reading 
them, to find where the characters differ materia'ly from our 
own cut and dried ones. We do not say, however, as we 
read them that the hero or heroine thinks or acts just as would 
an American man or woman. Quite on the contrary, they do 
not. The translator has done her work fairly well—only in 
her transmutation of Spanish argot into English slang the 
happy ignorance of a lady is her best quality. “A Christian 
Woman ”’ is decidedly not proper reading forthe “ young 
person,” NV. Y. Times. 


By Clo. Graves. 


12mo, 


A FieLtp oF Tares. A novel. 
257 pp. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


The heroine is an adventuress. She is introduced as a 
widow, somewhat past her first youth, in a gambling-house in 
Brusse's. She and her pa'tner, Madame de Quayros, have 
just drugged a young Englishman, with the intention of rob- 
bing him, He had, a few days before, broken the bank at 
Homburg, and had about kim £6,000. The women find 
this sum, divide it, and part forever. The first one, Mrs. 
Dudleigh, goes back to England and starts out to lead a re- 
spectab‘e life. Shortly she marries a man of position and 
wealth, and begins to think her past life is buried. But the 
ghost of it haunts her, and after ten years of happiness, the 
man she had robbed discovers her. To shield herself she 
resorts to crime and other desperate but futile remedies. 


Publisher’ Weekly. 


A GIRL GRADUATE. By Celia Parker Woolley, 
author of “Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 
ology,” etc. 459 pp. Riverside Paper series. 12mo. 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


A cheap reprint of Miss Celia Parker Woolley’s novel, 
published two years ago. The story begins at a New 
England school, and is chiefly of domestic life. 


A Kentucky COLONEL. By Opie P. Read. 342 
pp. The Ariel Library, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
A novel of local Kentucky life, with a street fight, a mob, 
and other incidents of local color, 


A LovE Matcn. A Novel. By Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr. With illustrations by G. A. Traver. 272 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents, by mail, 45 cents, 


A NEw York FamIity. A novel. By Edgar Fawcett, 
author of “The Evil that Men Do,” “ An Ambiti us 
Woman,” etc. With thirty-six illustrations by Thomas 
Nast, and others. 227 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 


Fritz Eberhard, a German, began his career in America as 
a Hoboken grocer. Prosper ty attended him, and he married 
Mary Smith, the daughter of a New York restaurant-keeper. 
Fritz soon Anglicized his name, and was known to the pub- 
lic as Frederick Everard. He then moved to New Yurk, 
took a partner and set up the establishment of Everard & 
Flagler. The novel deals with the success and failures of the 
Everard family. The scenes are in well-known New York 
localities. The action is divided between the Everards and 
members of the Tweed ring. Some of Tweed’s exploits are 
introduced. The personality of Tweed, Sweeney aid oth rs 
of the ring is described. Many of the characters are real 
personages, and the illustrations are in a numbe: of instances 
actual portraits. It was first published as e serial in the 
Llustrated American, Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A QueFR FAMILy. By Effie W. Merriman, author 
of * Pards: A Story of Two Homeless Boys”; ed tor 
of The Housekeeper, Minneapolis. Illustrated. 215 pp, 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents, 

See review. 


A QUESTION OF Love. A story of Switzerland, 
Translated from the French of T. Combe, by Annie R, 
Ramsey. 258 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents, 


A VIOLIN OBLIGATO. 
Margaret Crosby. 321 pp. 
85 cents. 

The other stories are : On the South Shore; An Islander; 
A Complete Misunderstanding; The Copeland Collection; 
Last Chance Gulch; A Mad Englishman; Passages from the 
Journal of a Social Wreck; A Child of Light. 


And other stories. By 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


An INDIANA MAN. By Le Roy Armstrong, of the 
Chicago Herald. 218 pp. The Ariel Library. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 
A nove! of country life in Indiana by a journalist on the 
Chicago Hera/d, and devoted to accounts of spelling matches, 
meetings, politics, etc. 


BALAAM AND His Master. And other sketches 
and stories. By Joel Chindler Harris, author of * Uncle 
Remus, His Songs and His Sayings,’’ “Free Joe,” 
“ Daddy Jake, the Runaway,” etc. 293 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This contains six short stories by Mr. Harris which have 
already appeared in the Century, etc. Besides the title story, 
“A Conscript’s Ch: istmas,” “ Ananias,” ‘ Where’s Duncan?” 
“ Mom Bi” and ‘ The Oid Bascom Place” are given. They 
are all stories of Georgia life before, during, and after the war. 


Bras D'ACIER; OR, ON THE GOLD PATH ,IN ‘49. 
Adapted from the French of Alfred de Bréhat, by A, 
Estoclet, translator of Jules Verne’s ‘* Cé.ar Cascaliel,” 
etc. 252 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents; paper, 
Cassell’s Sunshine series, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“Bras d’Acier’ —Arms of Steel—is a French novelist’s 
picture of m:ning life in California, written with no special 
lucal acqua.ntance with the subject. 


By Lanp AND SEA. Edited by Capt. Charles King, 
U.S. Army. Author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” 
etc. 198 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 ceuts; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Captain Charles King has collected in this volume ten 
stories of army and navy a:iventure, written in his ve y success- 
ful style, and with an cye on the stories of Marryatt aud Reid 
which delighted his boyhood. 


Caesar's Co:umn. A story of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By Edmund Bois Gilbert, M. D. (Ignatius 
Donnelly). 367 pp. New edition. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $102; The Ariel Library, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE Rv F Hopkin- 
son Smith. With illustrations by E. W. Kemble, and 
others. 208 pp. 12mo0, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A story of Southern life in Virginia as it looks toa North- 
ern man, wiih a vein of fine humor running through it, and, 
as with all humor, a keen appreciation of its hizher and more 
honorable side. Mr. Smith is an arti-t, a busines~ man, and 
an author—a varied experience of |.fe which adds to the intcr- 
est and accuracy of the story. 

See review 


Diary OF A PILGRIMAGE (AND Six Essays.) By 
Jerome K Jerome. With upwards of one hundred 
il ustrations by G. G. Fraser. 360 pp. 12m ,, 90 cents; 
by mail. $1.02; paper, 30 cent»; by mail, 35 cents, 
A semi-hum -rous account of a European trip, an improve- 
ment on Mr. Jerome's previous work. 
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“Down. THE O-HI-0." By Charles Humphrey 
Roberts. 313 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

“ Down the O-hi-o” is a Western story of the better sort. 
The heroine makes her first appearance a» a ragged, neglected 
child; her father, who has married a second time, advises 
her from his dying bed to seek an aunt who moved “ down 
the Ohio”’ should the second mother become unkind. The 
child runs away, finds friends, develops a great deal of 
character, is fascinated by a sc undrel, but escapes him and 
marries a fine fellow. The story is entirely unconventional, 
and so is each of the characters. The date precedes the 
civil war, and the escape of a slave is one of the incidents 
which has a cont nuing interest. Most of the people intro- 
duced are farmers, some of them being Quakers of the class 
described in the person of one of them of whom an o!d 
Quaker said, “Godward he was a very fine man, but man- 
ward he was just a leetle twistical.’”” The book reads like a 
first attempt, for the scenes and incidents, while interesting, 
are not all essential to the story. Still, readers of fiction are 
glad to overlook such faults for the sake of getting something 
out of the usual. N.Y. Herald. 


Eight Days. Bv R. E. Forrest, author of ‘ The 
Touchstone of Peril.” 384 pp. Lovell’s International 
series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A tale of the Indian mutiny. The eight days are those 
extending from the 8th to the 15th, both inclusive, of the 
month of May, 1857, the year in which that “ devil's wind,” 
as the people of the land them elves most appropriately term 


it, arose and blew with most destructive violence. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


EuizaBeTH. Translated from the German of Marie 
Nathusius. By Mrs. M. A. Shryock. 493 pp., I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

A simply and naturally-told story of German home-life, 
beginning with the courtship and marriage of Elizabeth's 
grandparents who are of noble birth. and belong to the 
religious class named Piet sts. One of their daughters, 
Elsie, marries a public official re-iding in Berlin, where cur 
hervine is horn and educated At her first entrance int» society 
she mects Herr Von Kadden, a dashing young cuirassver, 
who 1s so greatly pleased with her beauty and sweetness, 
that he seeks her hand in marriage. Elizabeth’s family 
drea:!ed the alliance with Von Kadd: n, surnamed “ Hotspur,”’ 
on account of his fiery and over! eariny nature, and of his 
having no sympathy with the religious faith of the 
Von Rudmars. A delicate humor and a touching tender 
ness accompany the reader throughout the trials and troubles 
of the inexperienced young hu band and wife; and it is very 
pleasant t+» find at last that all ends hapjily in spite of the 
intermeddling busybodies, who, through a want of g: od 
sense and judyment, did their best to acd fuel to the flame.” 

Philadelphia Reco d. 


FANCHON, THE CRICKET; OR. ‘‘ LA PETITE FADFTIE.” 
By George Sand. Author of ** Consuelo,”’ “ The Corsair,” 
etc. 230 pp. 12m», paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, AND OTHER Kentucky TALFS 
AND RoMANCES. Ry James Lane Allen. Illustrated. 
308 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

“Flute and Violin,’ the opening story, appeared in 
Harper's; the others, “King solom n of Kentucky,” 
“Two Gentlemen of Kentucky,” “The Whiie Cowl,” 
“Sister Dolorosa,” ad ‘ Posthumous Fame” are from the 
Century, The last storv i in the manner of Hawthorne, or, 
tobe more accurate, Mr. Allen’s, and the others deal with 
phases of Kentucky life. 

See revicw. 


FourTrEN TO One. Bv Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(Mrs. Ward), author of “Gates Ajar,” ‘ An Old 
Maid’s Paradise,” etc. 464 pp 12mo, 90 cents; by’ 
nail, $1 02. 

Fourteen magazine stories, by Mrs. Elizabeth S uart Phelps 

Ward, full of the sentrmenta ity characteristic of her work, 
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and written in recent years, under the influence of anew 
knowledge of the South. “The Law and the Gospel” is the 
most vivid. 


FROM TIMBER TO Town Down IN EcGyprt. By an 
Early Settler. 287 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

Stories of Western life have been so numerous and in 
variety so great that it has seemed as if nothing new could 
be hoped for. An original has just appeared, however. It 
is in the speech of Southern Illinois, which differs from other 
English only in the labor with which it 1s uttered by the older 
and malaria soaked residents of that part of the country, who 
found it very ditficult to give some delicate vowel sounds 
carefu ly. As an examplar of language thus marked, and 
loaded further with elisions and droped final consonants 
this book is a curiosity, for it is all in the speech of one man. 
As a story, however, it must rank abuve the best from the 
West. The writer is supposed to have migrated from Ken- 
tucky to Southern I[)linois about fifty years ago, before rail- 
roads telegraphs, daily papers and daily mails reached the 
country, and while much of nature was wild and humanity 
was wilder, with a strong flavor of “ cussedness.” Some 
noted people appear in the narrative under fictit ous names. 
Among them is Peter Cartright, who was quite as famous in 
his day as any President of the United States, The book 
will be a treat to any one who lived in a new western country 
in old times, and as it has a great deal of humor and pathos 
between its covers it will be enjoyed by thousands who never 
“ went West.” NX. Y. Herald. 


GALLEGHFR AND OTHER STORIES. By Richard 
Harding Davis. 236 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

The method is French—simple, direct, dramatic. It is 
plainly the tendency of the author to subordinate fine lan- 
guage and not to waste words. He has been moved by the 
advice of Maupassant, perhaps, which is to say things in the 
easiest way. Sometimes he runs off from a natural key, and 
sometimes his pathos comes to be a trifle aggressive; but 
nearly always he shows a right sense of effect, and it is evi- 
dent that a just and delicate taste is his dominant taste. 
There are some crudities in the story of Gallegher, the 
newspaper office-boy who plays detective; and we cannot 
help observing of Mr. Dwyer, the sporting editor in this 
tale that he ought to have known if twenty minutes to three 
was the ti ne for | »cking up the forms of h's paper, that nine- 
teen minutes to three was altogether too late for the arrival 
of copy in the office. The Monte Carl» gambling story, 
“There were Ninety and Nine,” is admirably done, and 
«“ The Other W min,” a tale of which the theme is both 
surprising and delicate, will dwell in the memory of the 
reader. XN. Y. Sun. 


Gipsy Riatr. The Western Detective. By Judson 
R. Tay! r, author of * Macon Moore.” Lovell’s Detec- 
tive series. 143 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


GRANDISON MATHER. OR AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
FORTUNES OF MR. AND Mrs. THOMAS GARDINER. By 
Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), author of “Two 
Women or One,” “ As It Was Written,’ etc. 387 pp. 
Cissel ‘s Sunshine series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


HEDPA GaBBLER. A Drama in Four Acts. By 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Edmund Go-se. 272 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

We are ;:ladto see that thts American edition is an 
‘** authorized,” n t astolen, one. Mr. Edmund Gosse is the 
translato: of st, and in a prefatery note, he announces that he 
has “received from the author the exclusive rights of trans- 
lation f r the English-speaking countries,” and that these 
rights have been duly purchased of him for America by the 
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present publisher. So far we are pleased; but when we 
come to read this latest Ibsen play, we find it the weakest 
and least interesting of all the works put forth by the distin- 
guished Norwegian man-milliner, ‘ Hedda Gabbler’’ is 
neither comedy nor tragedy, though it winds up with two 
suicides, One feels after reading it that for such a man as 
Lévborg to shoot himself is nothing startling, and when 
Hedda follows suit, one smiles to think how easy it must be 
for a young person of that sort to die. It is food for reflec- 
tion, this fact that in our cities there are people of refinement 
and culture, people of distinguished attainments, who imagine 
the Hedda Gabblers, the Mrs. Elvsteds, and the Lévborgs, 
are fair representatives of average human beings, and that 
Ibsen is a realist. If ever there was a writer who reduced 
romance to the most attenuated pessimism, and drew out 
vulgarity to a film of petty intrigue with utter parsimony of 
interest, that man is Henrik Ibsen. If an unknown American 
had written “‘ Hedda Gabbler,’”’ he could not have found for 
it a decent publisher. N.Y. Independent. 


HER PLAYTHINGS, MEN. A novel. By Mabel 
Esmonde Cahill. Illustrated. 242 pp. The Rose 
Library. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 
40 cents, by mail, 42 cents. 

The scene is in England. The characters all seem to play 
at cross-purposes. Lady Adelaide Heathmore and Rutland 
Borradale open the story as avowed lovers. A sensational 
episode separates them, and when next Rutland appears it is 
as the avowed lover of an American heiress. ‘The rivalry of 
these two women, and the intervention of several male 
characters, with the sensational action of the heroine and her 
friends, make the substance of the novel. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


IDLE TIME TALES. By Francois Coppée, Honoré De 
Balzac. Alphonse, Daudet, Alfred De Musset. Trans- 
lated from the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 227 pp. 
Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 


Ir SHE WILL. SHE WILL. By Mary A. Denison, 
author of “That Husband of Mine,’ ‘Mr. Peter 
Crewitt,” etc. 351 pp. Good Company series. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

In plot, treatment and genuine interest it is superior to 
‘* That Husband of Mine,” and deserves success. The char- 
acters are well and strongly drawn, and the tone of the book 
is high and pure. Boston Transcript. 


IN THE HEART OF THE STORM. A Tale of Modern 
Chivalry. By Maxwell Gray, author of ‘The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” etc, Lovell’s International series. 
339 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Jerry. A novel. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 473 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
See review. 


MaupratT. By George Sand. Translated from the 
French by Henrietta E. Miller. With ten illustrations 
by Le Blant. Library of Choice Fiction. 241 pp. 
I2mo, 80 cents; by mail 93 cents; paper, 40 certs; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


MINE Own PEopLe. By Rudyard Kipling, author 
of “ Plain Tales From the Hills,’ ‘‘ Soldiers Three,” 
“ The Phantom Rickshaw,” “ The Light that Failed,” 
etc. With a critical introduction by Henry James, and 
portrait of the author. 268 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

The second beund volume of Rudyard Kipling’s stories 
contains the author's later and better work, and is equally 
devoid of scrappiness and of the unsavory Anglo-Indian 
women of whom Mr. Kipling has written so much. Among 
the contents are all the stories printed in the Harper volume 
which was the subject of some spirited letters by author and 
publisher a few months ago. Henry James contributes an 
introduction, abont twenty pages in length, in which much 
offensive condescension is atoned for by some cleves bits of 
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description, the following being among them: “TI cannot 
overlook the general, the unfortunate fact that, confidently as 
he has caught the trick and habit of this sophisticated world, 
he has not been long of it. His extreme youth is what I 
may call his window bar—the support on which he some- 
what rowdily leans whife he looks down at the human scene, 
with his pipe in his teeth; just as his other conditions (to 
mention only some of them), are his prodigious facility, 
which is ouly less remarkable than his stiff selection, his 
unabashed temperament, his flexible talent, his smoking-room 
manner, his familiar friendship with India—established so 
rapidly and sc completely under his control—his delight in 
battle, his ‘cheek’ about women—and, indeed, about men 
and everything ; his determination not to be duped, his ‘im- 
perial ’ fibre, his love of the inside view, the private soldier 
and the primitive man.” N. Y, Herald. 


Mrs. ROMAINE’S HOUSEHOLD. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green. 310 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 97 cenis. 


NEws FrRoM NOWHERE; OR, AN EPOCH oF Rest. 
Being some chapters from a Utopian Romance. 
By William Morris, author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 
New edition, 238 pp. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents, 


Not TO THE Swirt. A tale of two continents. 
By Lewis H. Watson (Lewis Harrison), author of “A 
Strange Infatuation,” etc. 399 pp., I12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

This tale is a very good one, and decidedly out of the or- 
dinary run. It opens in New York in the year 1860, and 
introduces us to a Southern family, Cateret, who live beyond 
their means, and one of whose members, Madeline, re- 
solves to win her way out of the labyrinth of poverty. She 
is beautiful and magnetic, gets points from Commodore Van- 
derfelt and gambles in WallStreet. Mr. Dawes (alias Drew) 
also figures. The interest of the book, however, is much 
deeper than that of Wall Street life, when M. Laujac enters. 
Henceforth the religious element becomes prominent, anl 
the dangers which the Church of Rome and the Society of 
Jesus threaten, are powerfully developed. Very strong 
scenes result, especially one in the Cabinet, when Lincoln, 
Seward and the great War Secretary, Stanton, are present. 
The heroine becomes a secessionist agent, and is involved in 
the scheme for kidnapping the whole Cabinet; she makes 
the acquaintance of Wilkes Booth, and, in the last chapters, 
she is represented as the fiend who inspired him with courage 
to do the deed of murder. The book is an exceedingly 
clever one, not perhaps strictly true, but it succeeds in blend- 
ing historical facts and imaginary characters very skilfully. 

American Bookseller. 


ONE OF OUR Conquerors. By George Meredith. 
Author’s edition. 414 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
See review. 


OTTO THE KNIGHT, AND OTHER TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
Srories. By Octave Thanet, author of “ Knitters in 
the Sun,” and “ Expiation,” 348 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

Ten short stories of the Southwest, with more or less 
dialect in them. Two, “Sist’ Haney’s Black Silk,” and 

“The Conjured Kitchen,” are from Harper's Bazaar. 


QugEN oF THE Woops. By Andre _ Theuriet. 
Translated from the French, by Henrietta E. Miller. 
Illustrated. 255 pp. The Library of Choice Fiction. 
I2 mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A novel of French provincial life between 1840 and 1860, 
written in André Theuriet’s gentle, refined spirit. It turns 
upon the fortunes of an illegitimate son who fails to receive 
his putative father’s estate, which passes to his half-sister. 
By his death, he clears the way for her marriage. 


Romance. Being the Tales of the New York Story 
Chub, Vol. II., No.1. May, 1891. 156 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. P 

All sorts of tales are here, resembling one another only in 
their uniform excellence. Even the distinctively love stories 
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—of which there are three—are of a widely different variety. 
Among the writers are Prosper Merrimée and Theodore de 
Banville, the great French story-tellers; W. H. Babcock, 
Ambrose Bierce, E. H. Clough, Charles Scates, Austyn 
Granville, William Wallace Cook, Adair Welcker and Joseph 
Montet. The opening story is from the pen of Prosper 
Merrimée, It is a most graphic, realistic and yet simple ac- 
count of a battle from the point of view of one who was in 
the fight. Beside the description of the struggle itself there 
is a masterly analysis of the sensations of the young soldier 
who tells the story. There are two original stories, one by 
W. H. Babcock and the other by Charles Scates. The first 
deals with one phase of life in the South, just before the out- 
break of the war; and the adventures and tragic career of the 
hard-riding and hard-drinking hero—half ruffian and half 
gentleman—are interestingly described. The story of Mr. 
Scates is a railroad story ending in a romance, and is one of 
the best of its class. Philadelphia Record. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR. By Amelia E, Barr, author 
of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Border Shepherdess,” 
etc. 459 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Mrs. Amelia Edith Barr’s fourteenth novel. This story 
deals with the loves of the captain of a New York packet, 
sixty years ago, and a Southern maiden, and the two people 
introduced on the first page meet happily on the last. 


SKETCHES IN PROSE AND OCCASIONAL VERSES. By 
James Whitcomb Riley. 263 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.11. 

Short prose stories, alternating with poems, covering Mr. 

Riley’s recent work for two or more years past. 


Society As I HAVE Founp It. By Ward McAllister. 
With portraits. 381 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


STORIES OF OLD NEw SPAIN. By Thomas A. Janvier, 
author of ‘Color Studies,’ “The Aztec Treasure 
House,”’ “The Mexican Guide.’’ With illustrations. 
326 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Another lot of those tales of Mexico which their author, 
Mr. Janvier, knows how to write with such skill and charm. 
Nine of the stories are delightful, and nine is the number of 
stories in the book, XN. Y. Sun. 


THE ANGLOMANIACS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
author of “ Flower de Hundred,” etc. 296 pp. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


THE BEADS OF TASMER. By Amelia E. Barr, 
author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “A Border Shep- 
herdness,” etc. 395 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Mrs. Barr’s new story, has its scenes in Scotland, where 
the author is more at home.than Mr. William Black, having 
been born and reared there. The beads that give the story 
its name are regarded as a family talisman; so long as they 
remain the fortunes of the family will stand. Finally, how- 
ever, their efficacy seems to wane; the tenants of the estate 
are evicted and make their way to America, the ground about 
their old homes being turned into pastures upon which the 

Sheep never thrive. The head of the family dies, little 

mourned by any one, and is succeeded by his son, who has a 

very hard time until one day, while praying, he finds the 

historic beads within his hands do something about as startling 
as the supernatural, the result being that the immigrating 
members of the clan are brought back from America and the 
new head of the clan becomes successful in business and 
love, There is a heroine, of course—a sweet girl whom the 
hero's father dislikes on religious grounds. Like all others 
of Mrs. Barr’s Scotch stories, ‘‘ The Beads of Tasmer” has 
an air of extreme reality. It is utterly unlike the many tales, 
pretty enough in themselves, which have been written by 
romance makers who have seen little of the land and less of 
the people. They are Scotchy in the extreme, and all Scotch, 
the admixture of outsiders being too slight to deprive the 
tales of their distinctive character. N. Y. Herald. 
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THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI-VANI, TOGETHER WITH 
FREQUENT REFERENCES TO THE PROREGE OF ARCOPIA. 
By Henry B. Fuller. Second edition. 168 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. 


THE FRIEND OF DeEaTH. A fantastic tale. Adapted 
from the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano, translator of 
“Marie Bashkirtseff, the Journal of a Young Artist,” 
etc. The Unknown Library. 161 pp. 12mo, 
oblong, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


A fantastic Spanish tale, full of strange conceits. A new 
adaptation and an excellent one of Pedro Antonio de Alar- 
cén’s story of Gil Gil, before pubiished in English as “ The 
Strange Friend of Tito Gil.” 


THE GREYMARE ROMANCE. By E., J. Ellis. With 
title-page and twenty-four illustrations by the author. 
58 pp. 12mo, 80cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


The illustrations are the cleverest.part of this equestrian 
romance, but the tale of the little donkey on Barne’s Common 
is very humorous, and the book is decidedly amusing. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


THE LAIRD O'CockPEN. By “ Rita,’’ author of 
“Sheba,” “A Vagabond Lover,” etc, Lovell’s Inter- 
national series. 322 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Athole Lindsay and Douglas Hay, of the female and male 
sex respective.y, are both in the habit of analyzing themselves 
on the pages of highly subjective diaries. We have only 
two objections to Rita’s book: the extreme prolixity of these 
self communings, and the unfortunate selection of Scotland 
as the locality for such tender troubles. There is something 
morbid in Athole’s self-consciousness, which is very unlike 
what one anticipates from a Scotswoman, as she is by race; 
while the attitude she takes in regard to local peculiarities on 
her first arrival in Scotland, though exactly what might be 
expected from a rather vulgar English girl suddenly 
thrown into second-rate Scotch society, does not, we feel, 
express what the author intended to depict. It is hard to see 
why Athole should have gone to Scotland, unless because 
Rita has been there, and desired to describe Inverness and 
Oban and other well-known haunts of the tourist with much 
appreciation. The characters of the Laird or of the large 
family of buxom cousins whom Athole meets at Inverness 
are not at all unnatural, though the former is more rustic in 
habits and speech than we ever found a man of his station. 
On his unselfish nature, his simplicity, his deep-seated tender- 
ness, turns the interest of the story, and this real piece of 
human insight redeems the tale from failure. Atheneum. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. A novel. By Lovis John 
Jennings, M. P., author of “ The Millionaire.” 301 pp. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The story is of the “ detective’? order, amateur detection, 
and much ingenuity has been displayed by the author in his 
endeavor to mislead the reader, and tempt him into all sorts 
of mistaken conjectures and expectations. The critical bird 
which has watched these kind of nets being spread so long, 
finds them, indeed, vain; but, fortunately, all readers are not 
critics. Colonel Pendleton, who is the amateur detective in 
partnership with the “ Philadelphian,’”’ Mr. Rufus Snapper, 
is introduced in an admirable and most sympathetically 
written chapter descriptive of Virginia before and after the 
devastating Civil War in America. The horror of the time 
has seldom been more concisely and graphically presented 
than in the first twenty pages of this novel. The book is 
full of bright character-sketching. Colonel Pendleton is a 
delightful specimen of the chivalrous Southern soldier. * * * 
Another good point in Mr. Jenning’s character-drawing is in 
the indication of Mr. Snapper’s attachment to Edith Pendleton, 
and the absolute silence maintained about it, both on the part 
of the author and that of the elderly lover. A word to Edith 
would have for ever spoiled the relations of herself and her 
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father with Rufus; yet many authors would have risked it 
for the sake of a sentimental scene. Mr. Jennings is not a 
sentimental writer; nevertheless, he has succeeded very well 
in presenting a charming heroine and some pretty scenes of 
l>ve-making rather than flirtation. Saturday Review. 


The « Philadelphian” is a certain Mr. Rufus Snapper. 
Why the novel is so called, it is hard to conjecture. The 
scene is never laid in Philadelphia, but is for the mo-t part 
confined to Wales and London. Mr. Snapper is certainly a 
native of Philadelphia; but as he is more English than 
American in his ways and speech, aud as he plays but a 
secondary part in the tale, there really seems no reason for 
the prominence that is given to his birthplace. Spectator. 


Author- 


THE RISEN DEAD. By Florence Marryat. 
283 pp. 


ized edition. Lovell’s International series. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


An acquaintance strangely made by two Englishmen at a 
hotel in Homburg, leads to events which effect the lives of 
both permanently. The older man, Oliver Fusbrooke, ren- 
dered desperate through his losses at the gaming-table, is 
‘about to commit suicide, but is saved from the act by Anthony 
Melstrom, a young fellow of twenty-one, who has been sent 
to the Continent tu acquire polish, and forget a girl to whom 
his mother objects. ‘The pair turn out to be father and son— 
but before this development in the story is reached, the plot 
dea's with a secret marriage, the story of a deserted and 
revengeful wife, a duel and other sensational incidents. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE ROLL OF Honor. By Annie Thomas, author 
of “ That Other Woman,” “ The Love of a Lady,” etc. 
Authorized edition. Lovell’s International series. 
336 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Lord Mountjoy, an officer of the “ Buckingham Blues,’’ is 
dismissed from the service on account of a trivial breach of 
discipline. The wrong and injustice of depriving a man 
whose name has been on the “ roll of honor” of his profes- 
sion and ruining his career past recall for so small an offense 
is strongly dwelt upon. Mountjoy is the hero of a love-story 
—the girl he loves being the centre of a mystery which 
comes near ruining her good name. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE STORY OF AN ABDUCTION IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By J. Lennap. Translated from the Dutch 
by Mrs. Clara Bell. Revised and corrected in the 
United States. 282 pp. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents. 


In Holland, in the seventeenth century, Johan Diedrick de 
Mortaigne sought the hand of Catharine D’Orleans, and was 
repulsed by her guardian and by the lady herself; so he 
determined to marry ker at all hazards. With the assistance 
of Vallenhove, his valet, he abducted her. The conse- 
quences that follow this rash act make the substance of this 
story. Famcus characters of the day are introduced. 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE WeEppING RinG._ A tale of today. By 
Robert Buchanan, author of “ The Shadow of the 
Sword,” “God and the Man,” “Stormy Waters.” 
300 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


This story was written to convince English people that a 
woman who is obliged to divorce her husband should be 
allowed toremarry. To American readers such a plea will 
seem unnecessary, in the light of American law and custom 
and the haste which most divorced people manifest to re- 
marry, regardless of causes of separation. It is an interesting 
story, however, aside from the purpose to which the charac- 
ters and incidents are warped; and it makes sympathy with 
the heroine except in those old-fashioned people—still very 
numerous—who do not think it proper or even decent for a 


woman to love one man while she is still wife of another. 
N. Y. Herald. 
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“‘THERE IS NO DeEvIL.”’ A romance. By Maurus 
Jokai. Translated from the Hungarian by F. Steinitz, 
With portrait of the author. 307 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

Maurus Jokai is to-day the leading novelist in Hungary 
and one of the most conspicuous public men. This novel is 
translated from his manuscript, and is a powerful but un- 
pleasant story, in which an American millionaire—fancifully 
sketched—is introduced. 


TINKLETOP'S CRIME, AND OTHER STORIES, By 
George R. Sims. With frontispiece. 316 pp. 12mo, 
40 cents ; by mail, 52 cents. 


UrsuLa. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 358 pp. 
by mail, $1.23 

Balzac’s ** Ursule Mirouet” was originally published in 

1841, just fify years ago; and it is an interesting and 

curious circumstance that it is, in one particular, quite in 

touch with the present day, while in more than one respect 

Balzac’s treatment of the subject to which we have reference 

will be found abreast of the must modern and scientific 

thought The story of Uisula is in itself a strong one, and it 
exhibits the author’s distinctive literary traits with more than 
his usual emphasis, In the portraiture of persons and places 
it is remarkably fertile. From the opening pages, which set 
in sharp relief the face and figure of Minoret, the gigantic 
and rapacious postmaster, to the end, a rapid succession of 

vivid pictures passes before the eyes of the reader. One 

comes to know all these people of Nemours ; all these greedy 

and suspicious heirs who can hardly wait until the breath is 
out of the poor Doctor’s body; who spy upon him and 

Ursula, noting every outgoing and incoming, every purchase, 

every change of habit, on the part of both of them, and inter- 

preting everything so noted from the sole point of view of its 
bearing upon the inheritance problem that absorbs them. 

Never did Balzac more powerfully and pitilessly show forth 

the meaner traits and tendencies of a half animal bourgeoisie 

Old Minoret, Zelie (his wife), Massin, Cremiere, Goupil, the 

notary’s clerk, and all the circle to which they belong, may 

be said to typify the worst side of the provincial character so 
hideously caricatured by Zola, But never did Balzac create 
amore charming, pure and tender creature than Ursula her- 
self. Such a conception in fiction, like that of Thackeray’s 

Colonel Newcome, is a benediction. This young girl, who 

has been brought up by three old men—an abbe, a soldier 

and a physician—and has been guarded and guided and 

taught with a truly religious devotion by all of them, is a 

masterpiece of naturalness, nobility, truth and modesty. The 

courtship between her and young Savinien de Portenduere is 

a delightful episode, moreover, in which the girl’s fresh and 

innocent soul is most delicately and beautifully exhibited. 

* * * It isa work of genius throughout, indeed, and it 

should be as popular as any of the noble array of the same 

author’s works which have been so faithfully and brilliantly 
rendered into English by Miss Wormeley. NV. Y. Zribune. 


WALT WHEELER, THE Scout DETECTIVE. By Harry 
Rockwood. Lovell’s Detective series. 124 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Rudyard Kipling, author of “The Light that Failed,” 
etc. 226 pp. Globe Library, 12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 


Translated by 
12mo, $1.10; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Descriptive List oF NoveLts AND TALES DEAL- 
ING WITH AMERICAN City LIFE; including some 
works descriptive of Country Life omitted from previous 
list. Compiled by W. M. Griswold, A. B., editor of 
“The Monograph,” a collection of fifty-four historical 
and biographical essays, and of “ Travel,” a similar 
series devoted to places. Octavo, paper, 50 cents, post: 

aid. . 
The titles are followed by quite full extracts from prom!- 
nent literary papers, which cover both the scope or design of 
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the novel and its literary merits. In compiling his lists Mr. 
Griswold has not confined himself to recent novels or those 
that are the best known. His selection has been made on 
the basis of real merit irrespective of popularity. Thus he 
has included many excellent but almost forgotten works, his 
plea being that it is better to read a superior old book than 
an inferior new one. He justly remarks, “that for every 
new book of merit, there are in most libraries a hundred as 
good or better, unknown to the majority of readers.” For 
the author’s sake as well as the reader’s, we are glad to see 
some of the best efforts of our writers rescued from an un- 
merited oblivion. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A History OF CHEMISTRY, FROM EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT I*Ay. Being also an introduction to 
the Study of the Science. By Ernst Von Meyer, Ph. D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipsic. 
Translated with the author’s sanction by George 
McGowan, Ph D., Demonstrator in Chemistry, Univer- 
sity College ot North Wales, Bangor. 556 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.05 ; by mail, $4.27. 


A JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY AND ARCH- 
OLOGY. Editor, J. Walter Fewkes. Vol. I. Illustrated. 
132 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

A fine publication is begun, under the auspices of the 
Hemenway Southwestern Archeological Expedition and the 
editorship of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, viz., a Journal of 
American Ethnology and Archeology, vol. 1. The editor 
contributes two papers, both illustrated, on “ A Few Summer 
Ceremonials at Zuni, Pueblo,’”’ and “ Reconnoissance of Ruins 
in or near the Zui Re-ervation,” while Mr. Benjamin Ives 
Gilman discourses on “ Zufi Melodies,’’ of which he furnishes 
nine examples in musical notations. The novelty here con- 
sists in the fact that Mr. Gilman took down these melodies 
from Dr. Fewkes’s phonographic cylinders. The defects of 
this invaluable record of the human voice are pointed out by 
Mr. Gilman, who can still say : ‘A collection of phono- 
graphic cylinders like that obtained by Dr. Fewkes forms a 
permanent museum of primitive music of which the speci- 
mens are comparable, in fidelity of reproduction and con- 
venience for study, to casts or photographs of sculpture or 
painting.”” And Dr. Fewkes himself says: “ I was able, for 
the first time, I believe, to illustrate lantern views of asacred 
dance with an audible reproduction by the photograph of the 
song which was sung when the ceremony was taking place.’ 
The whole volume is replete with interest. N.Y. Post. 


A WEEK IN NEw YorK. Written by Ernest Ingersoll. 
Illustrated by Geo. Spiel, W. C. Fitler, H. D. Nichols, 
A. Hencke, V. Perard, P. K. Baker, R. Schober, L. L. 
Roush. With maps. 328 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A good guide-book largely descriptive, like guide books in 
general, but it does not contain any puffery of persons, places 
or shops. It is well illustrated and contains a good map. 

N. Y. Herald. 


AN INTRODUCTION To PHONETICS (ENGLISH, FRENCH 
AND GERMAN), WITH READING LESSONS AND EXER- 
cisks. By Laura Soames. Preface by Dorothea Beale. 
With alphabets, tables, and diagrams and appendices. 
Introductory Science Text-books, 12mo, $1.35; by 
mai!, $1.47. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 
By Edward Aveling, D.Sc. Lond. Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. With 271 illustrations and a 
glossary of over 600 words. Introductory Science Text- 
buoks. 363 pp. 12mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.13. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MAMMALS, 
Livinc AND Extinct. By William Henry Flower, 
8, FR. 5, D.C. L, LED, FP. 2S. F.4.5., 
F. G. S., ete., Director of the Natural History Depart- 
ments, British Museum; and Richard Lydekker, B. A., 
F.G.S., F. Z.S., etc. Illustrated. 763 pp. Indexed. 
Crown 8vo, $5.40; by mail, $5.72. 
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APPLETON’S DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK AND ITS 
Vicinity. With maps of New York and its environs, 
An Alphabetically arranged descriptive index and guide 
to places, institutions, societies, amusements, resorts, 
etc., in and about the City of New York, 1891. Thir- 
teenth year. Each edition revised to date of issue. 
294 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


BLACK AMERICA. A Study of the ex-Slave and his 
late Master. By W. Laird Clowes. Reprinted, with 
large additions, from “The London Times.” With 
map showing the ‘Black Belt.” 240 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The writer’s opinion is that the race question in the South 
will never “settle itself,” unless by wholesale bloodshed, and 
that the best way to “ have it settled ’’ is to remove the negroes 
to Africa. XN. Y. sun. 


Mr. Clowes decides for the removal of the negro as the 
only remedy for the existing state of things. We do not 
think it pos-ible to write adequately upon the negro question 
without studying it in Martinique and Guadeloupe. In the 
French West India islands the negroes are increasing rapidly 
as compared with the white population, They have manhood 
suffrage for most purposes, and in practice they and the 
half-castes rule the is'ands, and by almost universal admission 
rule them well. As the French have learnt to put up with 
negro domination in a portion of their dominions, the 
Americans may have to do the same; but we agree with 
Mr. Clowes that it is almost impossible to see, given the 
condition of opinion in the United States, how the pacific 
solution is to be attained which has been reached in the 
greater portion of the West Indies. Noone can deny the 
ability of the book. Atheneum. 


BRAZIL. Its Condition and Prospects. By ©. C. 
Andrews. Ex-Consul-General to Brazil, and formerly 
United States Minister to Sweden and Norway. Third 
edition. With an account of the downfall of the Empire, 
the establishment of the Republic and the Reciprocity 
Treaty. 352pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


BUSINESS POINTERS AND DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS. 
With much other information not generally known, 
valuable to all business men. New tariff complete. By 
F. M. Payne, author of “ Legal Adviser,” “ Business 
Letter Writer,” etc. 207 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents 

With some small errors and law graduated for New York 

State, this book has a familiar series of general information. 


COMPREHENSIVE PHYSICAL CULTURE. By Mabel 
Jenness. With illustrations. 227 pp. 4to, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.77. 

A series of simple physical exercises, similar to the setting- 
up exercises of military drill are given in this volume with 
much turgid preaching on the value of a sound body, some 
sound criticism on American failings and useful directions for 
promoting cleanliness. 


ConcisE Wuist. The principles of modern whist as 
modified by American leads. Presented in a simple 
and practical form. 71 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 


CONKLIN'S HANDY MANUAL OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
AND WORLD’s ATLAS FOR MECHANICS, MERCHANTS, 
Epirors, LAWYERS, PRINTERS, DocTrors, FARMERS, 
LUMBERMEN, BANKERS, BOOKKEEPERS, POLITICIANS, 
AND ALL CLASSES OF WORKERS IN EVERY DEPART- 
MENT OF HUMAN EFPORT; ALSO A COMPILATION OF 
Facts FOR READY REFERENCE ON 2,000 SUBJECTS, 
BEING AN EPITOME OF MATTERS HIsTORICAL, STATIs- 
TICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, POLITICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND 
OF GENERAL INTEREST. A Universal Hand-book for 
Ready Reference. Compiled by Professor Geo. W. 
Conklin, of the Hamilton University. 442 pp. 16mo, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
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CRAM'S UNRIVALED ATLAS OF THE WorRLD. Grand 
new Census edition. Revised to January, 1891. 309 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto, $3.25; by mail, $3.73. 

The usual railroad atlas, compiled from familiar sources, 
not brought down to date and in foreign maps often slovenly, 


CRITICISM AND FICTION. By W. D. Howells, author 
of “A Boy’s Town,” “The Shadow of a Dream,” 
“A Hazard of New Fortunes” etc, With portrait. 
188 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Mr. William Dean Howells has gathered into a small 
volume, beautifully printed, his observations on critics and 
criticism in //arper’s and elsewhere, and added thereto 
new matter, The volume gives Mr. Howells’ literary creed 
as a realist, and his belief that the realists will occupy the 
earth and possess the same, covering the gay tale of romance 
with drab-colored realism, 


Italian 
Quarto, 


DETAILS OF DECORATIVE SCULPTURE. 
Renaissance. 50 plates, detached pages. 
$1.75; by mail, pI.g1. 

These details, fifty in number, are reproduced from photo- 
graphs. The scale is small and the series would have been 
more valuable dated, where possible, and with an indication 
as to scale. The selections are characteristic and admirably 
made, a large proportion being capitals. 


Easy LESSONS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
States. By Alfred Bayliss. Including the Constitu- 
tion itself and the history of its adoption. 143 pp. 
12mo, boards, 50 cents, postpaid. 

An analysis of the Constitution with blank pages for an- 
notations, and the Constitution and a short history for refer- 
ence. The book requires Considerable of the teacher to 
make it valuable. Could be used with children of twelve or 
thirteen. 


ELECTRICITY. The Science of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. A sketch for general readers. By E. M. Caillard, 
author of “The Invisible Power of Nature.’’ With 
illustrations. 310 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

This is a reissue in cheaper form of the same work noticed 
in our April book-list, 


EssAYS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 1780-1860. With 
an introductory essay on “The Kinds of Criticism.” 
By George Saintsbury. 451 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.75. 
Mr. Saintsbury includes in this volume thirteen of the 
minor authors of the first part of the century, and to give an 
_ impression of the work they must be named. They are 
Crabbe, Hogg, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Moore, Hunt, 
Peacock, Wilson, DeQuincey, Lockhart, Praed, and Borrow. 
Most of these are out of vogue now, and the principal use of 
this book is to relieve the reader from the perusal of much 
dead literature which it is, nevertheless, well to know some- 
thing about. The essays are all written after a faithful read- 
ing of the authors, many of them with spirit and some with 
an enthusiasm of appreciation which, however, the critic 
carefully keeps out of his style. His account of Peacock, 
his defence of Lockhart, and his paper on Borrow seem to 
us excellent, and may be read with profit by any literary 
student ; but it must be acknowledged that Mr. Saintsbury’s 
style is uninteresting, his matter second-rate, and his idiosyn- 
crasies (which are Toryish of a very old-fashioned kind) 
trying. Neither is his English so pure as should belong to a 
professional wide reader of the best English as it has been 
used by great and small writers. XN. Y. Post. 


To the reader who is a lover of literature, good criticism 
is always welcome, and Mr. Saintsbury’s claim to be a good 
critic is attested by the variety of his knowledge, by the 
sanity of his judgment, and by his comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of literary excellence. Spectator. 
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EssAYS ON FRENCH NOVELISTS. By George Saints- 
bury. 460 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.74, 


EXCURSIONS IN ART AND LETTERS. By William 
Wetmore Story, D. C. L. (Oxon). 295 pp. Indexed, 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

In “ Phidias and the Elgin Marbles” Mr. Story maintains 
that the marble statues in the pediment of the Parthenon 
were not the work of Phidias or of his pupils working under 
his superintendence and carrying out his designs. In another 
of these essays he concludes that the art of casting in plaster 
was not known to the ancients, but had a comparatively 
recent origin. In a “Conversation with Marcus Aurelius,” 
the Emperor-Philosopher appears to Mr. Story in his room 
and draws comparisons between the Christian religion and 
the religion of pagan Rome. “ Distortions of the English 
Stage” is an essay submitting that the characters of Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth are singularly perverted in the popular 
view, thanks chiefly to the strong but illogical genius of 
Mrs, Siddons; and another essay is concerned with Michael 
Angelo. The manner of all of these disquisitions is delight- 
ful, and the great interest of their matter will suggest itself 
from the mere outline that we have afforded. MV. Y. Sun. 


FIELD, COVER, AND TRAP-SHOOTING. By Captain 
A. H. Bogardus, Champion Wing-Shot of the World. 
Embracing hints for skilled marksmen; instructions for 
young sportsmen; haunts and habits of game-birds; 
flight and resorts of water-fowl; breeding and breaking 
of dogs, etc. With an appendix, containing The Rules 
of Trap-Shooting. Third edition, revised to date. 
495 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminis- 
cences and Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D, C, L. Incumbent of the Parish. 
Author of “A History of Cleveland,” ‘Glossary of 
the Cleveland Dialect,’’ “ The Furness Coucher Book,” 
etc. With maps and frontispiece. 457 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.45; by mail, $2.60. 


GENTLEMEN. “ Simplex Munditiis.” 
$1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Two New York club men have written a book on dress 
and manners to which they give the unhappy title of “ Gen- 
tlemen” Some of the information in it follows: 

Morning dress [is, or may be] worn any time of day. The 
slouch felt hat is ignored by gentlemen. The crush opera 
hat is entirely out of style in New York. If one travels 
through the streets and on the cars in evening dress, the 
best glove to wear—and perfectly proper—is the black kid 
glove, with black stitching, worn only while en route. 
Never wear tan-colored or any light shades of gloves with 
evening dress, in-doors, or out-of-doors. It is bad taste, and 
looks, as it is, shoddy. 

Gentlemen should possess at least six overcoats, and a 
mackintosh, and a top-hat should never be worn with a 
mackintosh. Only a derby is worn. 

Sleeping attire consists of pajamas. Never wear a make- 
up bow, scarf or four-in-hand. 

On the subject of jewelry the author is shockingly 
unorthodox. He declares that “buttons used in the shirt 
bosoms” should be of plain gold, and all precious stones 
should be religiously avoided, the ‘elegant diamonds” 
especially. A gentleman may wear small pearls, and even 
any of the precious stones, except diamonds, if they are very 
unobtrusive and are not worn with evening dress. A scarf- 
pin with some kind of precious stone and surrounded by 
minute diamonds is only allowable when the wearer has 
sufficient taste to make the shade of the scarf harmonize 
with the color of the stone. Philadelphia Press. 


183 pp. 12mo, 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE VOLCANIC 
ISLANDS AND PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA VISITED 
DurRING THE VoyAGE oF H. M. S. “ BEAGLE.” By 
Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R. S., etc. Author of “ The 
Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” “ The Origin 
of Species.” Third edition, with maps and illustrations. 
648 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 
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The original merit of this work has been but little affected 
by time, while the general reader is to-day undoubtedly better 
fitted to understand and enjoy the ‘‘ Observations’ than when 
they were first given to the public. No one engaged in teach- 
ing physical geography should be without a knowledge of 
this characteristic product of Darwin’s mind. XN. Y. Post. 


Gypsy SORCERY AND FORTUNE-TELLING. Illustrated 
by numerous Incantations, Specimens of Medical Magic, 
Anecdotes and Tales, by Charles Godfrey Leland, 
(‘Hans Breitman’’), President of the Gypsy-Lore 
Society, etc. With numerous illustrations and initial 
letters drawn by the author. Small 4to, $3.20; by mail, 
$3.40. 

This volume is one of the most important contributions of 
late years to the study of Folk-Lore, and is drawn from the 
most interesting and curious sources, setting forth the magical 
practices of the Romany in different countries and their 
strange beliefs. It discusses fully the puzzling question of 
their relationship to Shamanism, and deals with the many 
problems of Occultism and the Origin of Supernatural Belief. 


Mr. Leland, the worthy President of the Gypsy Folk-Lore 
Society, has done as much as any living Englishman towards 
the preservation of Romany tales and traditions. The ma- 
terials for such studies are, he considers, in a fair way to be 
“ educated ’’ off the face of the globe and so lost to mankind. 
This we should be inclined to question. The Gypsy is as 
pe:manent an institution, say, as the Hebrew, and his lan- 
guage and habits are little affected by time. What is needed 
is the collector of the wisdom of the Zingaro—a function 
admirably discharged by the society over which the author 
presides. It is melancholy to think of a man like Kounavine 
giving up a lifetime spent among the gypsies of Europe for 
this purpose and then allowing all his amassed treasures of 
knowledge to perish with him. 

The handsome large octavo in which Mr. Leland has 
enshrined his examples of ‘Sorcery ”’ contains numerous 
usages of the gypsy race in the matter of fortune-telling, 
witch-doctoring, and love-philters, gathered from the pages 
of Krauss, Wlislocki, Elyseeff and others, in addition to in- 
stances gathered by the author himself The healing charms 
are distinctly curious, and afford direct evidence of their 
fetish origin. As for the Romany’s religion, it is absolutely 
orthodox in the sense of conformity to the established creed 
of the country, be it Protestant, Moslem or Catholic. But, as 
a matter of fact, the gypsy’s divinity is Luck, pure and sim- 
ple. This is the reason why children are stolen, why the 
sacramental species is even purloined, why it is dangerous to 
point at a rainbow, why thistle twigs are gathered and pea- 
cock feathers banished, etc. We ought to add that the book 
is embellished from beginning to end with numerous illustra- 
tions from the author’s own pencil. The designs in almost 
every case are formed of groupings of charms, hieroglyphics, 
cabalistic figures, and fabulous creatures. 

London Bookseller. 


Hints TO PowER Users. Plain, Practical Pointers, 
Free from High Science, and Intended for the Man 
who pays the Bills. By Robert Grimshaw, M. E., etc., 
author of “Steam Engine Catechism,” “ Engine Run- 
ners’ Catechism,” Engineer’s Hourly Log-Book,” etc. 
160 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

A series of memoranda in plain, everyday English, show- 
ing not only the principal sources of loss, danger, and incon- 
venience in power-using, but the means of preventing the 
same. Publishers’ Weekly. 


IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. By George Moore, 
author of “ A Mummie’s Wife,’ “ A Modern Lover,” 
“ Confessions of a Young Man.” 346pp. 12mo, $1.40; 
by mail, $1.51. 

A book of criticisms published originally in the English 
reviews. Mr. Moore is a critic who does not lose himself in 
subtlety, and who can be read with interest and profit even 
by those who are not familiar with the subjects that he treats. 
Of course, not everybody will agree with the critic who 
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prefers Balzac to Shakespeare, but anybody can be enter- 
tained by him. He affords many good anecdotes and striking 
suggestions. Mr. Moore stopped Turgueneff once in the 
middle of a sentence in order to dance with a girl ata 
student’s ball in Paris, and he tells us about it. What he 
says of plays and playwrights, pictures and painters, French 
and English,is so said that, hearing the first words, the 
auditor will wish also to hear the last; and such being the 
case the auditor will generously and good naturedly say: 
“Oh, that’s all right,’ when Mr. Moore comes to declare, in 
a burst of extra enthusiasm and perhaps of hurry, that 
nothing finer than Ibsen’s “ Ghosts” was ever written by 
man or god. MN. Y. Sun. 


LOOKING FORWARD FOR YOUNG MEN. Their Interest 
and Success. By Rev. George Sumner Weaver, D. D. 
218 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

A series of talks advising young men as to the choosing 
and retaining of friends, and the best courses to follow in 
business and politics. With chapters on their habits, ambi- 
tions, pleasures, social and religious conditions. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Our COMMON BIRDS AND How To Know THEM. By 
John B, Grant. With sixty-four plates. 216 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, oblong, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


Our SHEEP AND THE TARIFF. By William Draper 
Lewis, Fellow of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Political Econ- 
omy and Public Law series. Edmund J. James, Ph. D., 
editor. Vol. II. 158 pp. 8vo, $1.25, postpaid. 


OxFORD LECTURES AND OTHER DiscoursEs. By Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart. M. A., Hon. LL. D. Edin. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford. Honorary member of the Juridical Society of 
Berlin. Author of “ An Introduction to the History of 
the Science of Politics.’ 303 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 
Original and other Receipts. 
of the St. James’ Hall, etc. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

This gives more than a thousand recipes, besides a great 
number of useful hints and directions, We observe that 
Mr. Duret asserts emphatically that New Zealand mutton 
and Australian beef are as good as English meat. As he was 
for a time manager of a great London restaurant, his opinion 
is worth having. Spectator. 


Containing 1000 
By E. Duret, ex-manager 
458 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH EtTyMOLOoGy. Second 
series. The foreign element. By the Rev. Walter W. 
Skeats, Litt. D. Clarendon Press Series. 505 pp. 
12mo, $2.34; by mail, $2.49. 

It is sad to learn from Dr. Skeat that there are still people 
who will believe that “ Whitsun ” in Whitsunday is the same 
word as Pfingsten, and will not believe that a beefeater is a 
man who eats beef. We can only hope that Dr. Skeat and 
Dr. Murray will have exterminated them before the end of 
the century. Meanwhile, we must leave such folk to their 
own devices, unless they fall into the still more hopeless 
bondage of seeking Hebrew and Gaelic origins for plain 
English and Latin; for when Dr. Skeat has a volume of 
good sense and verified history to bring us, we will not tarry 
even to laugh at nonsense. This volume deals mainly with 
the elements brought into English since the Norman Con- 
quest ; in other words, with almost all the Romanic part of 
our vocabulary, and with the much smaller contingent of 
foreign words of other sorts that have come to us without pass- 
ing through a Latin form, We take the most novel and perhaps 
the most material feature of Dr. Skeat’s book, considered as a 
contribution to English philology and not merely as a hand- 
book for learners, to be the clear distinction of the several 
stages of Romance accretion ; the old French importation due 
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to the Norman Conquest itself, the Continental French addi- 
tions of the later medizval period, and the deliberate 
adoption of Latin or Latinized terms, directly or through the 
language of French and Italian scholars, since the revival of 
learning. Saturday Review. 


ROUND AND ABUT THE BOOKSTALLS. A Guide 
for the Book Hunter. By J. Herbert Slater, editor of 
Book Prices Current, formerly editor of Book Lore; 
author of “The Library Manual,” “ The Law Relating 
to Copyright and Trade Marks,” etc. I19 pp. I2mo, 
$1.15; by mail $1.24. 

A discussion from the London standpoint exclusively, of 
the line of advance the prices of old books worth having are 
likely to take in the near future, with a sketch of past 
changes of taste in book collectors and their present de- 
sires and opportunities. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF Every-Day ArT. __Introduc- 
tory Chapters on the Aris Not Fine. By Lewis Fore- 
man Day, author of “Text Books of Ornamental 
Design.” With numerous illustrations, chiefly by the 
author. 148 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 

Mr. Day has re-written the first part of “‘ Every-Day Art” 
in the form of an introductory volume tothe series of “ Text 
Books of Ornamental Design.’’ The brief work is well 
illustrated, and full of familiar utterances on “ Art.” 


Tue Best Books. A reader’s guide to the choice of 
the best available books (about 50,000), in every depart- 
ment of science, art and literature. down to 1890, with 
the dates of the first and last editions and the price, size 
and publisher’s name of each book; a c ntribution 
towards systematic bibliography. By William Swan 
Sonnenschein. Second edition, with complete indexes. 
1009 pp. Quarto, $8.19; by mail, $8.60. 

Though Mr. Sonnenschein calls this a new edition of his 
admirable work, it almost amounts toa new book, so greatly 
has it been augmented and revised. The number of books 
included has been doubled; new characterisations of books 
and bibliographical and other notes have been added, and the 
classification, which before seemed deserving of all praise, 
has been shown to be capable of improvement. As the 
work stands now, it is a wonderful and monumental testi- 
mony to Mr. Sonnenschein’s energy and enterprise, and no 
ene with any knowledge of bibliography can fail to be struck 
by the immense labor involved in its production and the mass 
of information which it provides. Few people, even if they 
possessed the knowledge, would have cared to enter upon so 
laborious an undertaking; and not only librarians and 
students but readers generally owe Mr. Sonnenschein a debt 
of gratitude for providing them with a book of reference con- 
ceived on such admirable lines and carried out with such 
conscientiousness and thoroughness. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 

The author’s plan has been, first of all, to include books 
which are useful historically and practically, Neither poetry 
nor fiction is included. With the exception of these the whole 
field of literature is adequately covered, and it is undoubtedly 
the most convenient, accurate and comprehensive work of 
the kind in the English language. Boston Transcript. 


THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. By Th. Ribot, 
Professor of Comparative and Experimental Psychology 
at the Collége de France, and editor of the Revue Philo- 
sophique. Authorized translation. 156 pp. 12mo, 
65 cents; by mail, 74 cents. 

A study of various phases of alienism, organic, emotional, 
mental, ending in “ dissolution of personality ’’ or complete 
msanity, based on M. Ribot’s method, which traces all 
mental action to its physical basis. 


THE ENCHANTED. An Authentic Account of the 
Strange Origin of the New Psychical Club. By John 
Bell Bouton. Author of ** Round the Block,” “ Round- 
about to Moscow,” etc. 283 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Gustavus Adolphus Swann was an incorporator of the 

Hailfellows Club of New York. He had been a member 

for twenty years when he died. Immediately after his death 
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several of his associates were stricken with fear at the sight 
of Uncle Gus’ ghost in the club-roums. Out of this incident 
grew a psychical experiment of Meldrum and Wadlow. By 
their methods they are enabled to witness the literary 
phenomena which is told in the story, and to their efforts 
may be traced the origin of a club whose enrolled members 
are a select few fitted by nature to belong to the “‘ Enchanted.” 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


THE INDEX GUIDE TO TRAVEL AND ART STUDY IN 
Europe. A Compendium of geographical, historical, 
and artistic information for the use of Ameticans, 
Alphabetically arranged. By Lafayette C. Loomis, 
A.M,M.D. With plans and catalogues of the chief 
att-galleries, tables of routes, maps, and 160 illustrations, 
587 pp. 16mo, leather, $2.25; by mail, $2.36. 

The Index Guide, to which the illustrations add little or 
nothing, carries 1891 on the tit'e page, but does not appear 
to have been revised since 1888. Confining itself to the 
ordinary routes of travel, it attempts to combine a classical 
dictionary, ait manual and guide-book, and it gives enough 
of all three, alphabetically arranged, to be useful, though the 
work has many minute inaccuracies. 


THE LAWRENCE RECITER. A simple, yet compre- 
hensive system of Elocution, containing exercises for 
the developing and cultivation of the voice, and grace 
and power of gesture; rules for breathing, articulation, 
modulation, etc; selections for exercises for voice, 
gesture and dramatic action. By Edwin Gordon 
Lawrence, (son of Prof. Philip Lawrence,) teacher of 
Elocution, and Director of ‘‘The Lawrence School of 
Acting,’”’ of New York. To which is added a collection 
of old and new gems, both in poetry and prose, com- 
piled by the late Prof. Philip Lawrence, and also a 
number of his own pieces which have never before 
appeared in print. 284 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents, 


Tue New Era In Russia. By Charles A. DeArnaud, 
author of “ Ancient and Modern Philosophy,” “In 
Defence of Russia,” etc. The Peerless Series. 166 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

An aim is made to present an exact picture of the political 
and social conditions of Russia, To attain this end, and 
remove the effects of the misrepresentations of the past, facts 
bearing upon the subject from the time of Alexander I. to the 
reign of Alexander III. are given. A new era for the 
Empire is dated from the defeat of the Decembrists. The 
origin and policy of Nihilism is traced. Siberia is viewed in 
a new light. The position of Poland is described. The 
Propagandist discussed, and the action of Tolstoi and Step- 
niak introduced. A pro-Russian view. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. Being the History of the 
Irish Question from the death of O’Connell to the 
present time. By T. P. O’Connor, M. P., author of 
‘‘ Gladstone’s House of Commons,” “ The Life cf Lord 
Beaconsfield,” etc. With sketch of the author, by 
Thomas Nelson Page. 361 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The author is a noted Irish journalist and a famous leader 
in the English parliament of the Irish party. He was emi- 
nently fitted to write a book of the Parnell movement, as he 
has both watched it and taken part in it from its inception. 
This work is considered so dispassionate as to have been 
used both by the Liberals and the Parnellites, as a campaign 
text-book in two successive campaigns. Beginning with the 
fall of the great O'Connell and an account of the Irish 
famine, the various events of the movement are noted down 
to the present time—this being the latest edition of the work. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


TH» PEERLESS CooK-Book. Valuable Receipts for 
Cooking. Compact and practical. By Mrs. D. A. 
Lincoln, author of “The Boston Cook-Book,” “ Carv- 
ing and Serving,” etc. 120 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
paper, 12 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
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THE QUESTION OF COPYRIGHT. A Summary of the 
Copyright laws at present in force in the chief 
countries of the world. Together witha report of the 
legislation now pending in Great Britain, a sketch of 
the contest in the United States, 1837-1891 in behalf 
of Internatiunal copyright, and certain papers on the 
development of the conception of literary property and 
on the probable effects of the new American law. Com- 
piled by Geo. Haven Putnam, Secretary of the American 
Publishers’ Copyiight League. Questions of the Day 
series. 412pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A very timely little volume, giving the information that is 
needed by all persons interested in copyright. Besides Mr. 
Putnam’s contributions there are essays on the “ Nature and 
Origin of Copyright’’ and the ‘ Development of Statutory 
Copyright in England,” by R. R. Bowker; onthe “ Evolution 
of Copyright,” by Brander Matthews, and an “ Analysis of 
the Monkswell Bill,’’ now before Parliament, by Walter 
Besant. Philadelphia Times. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE TRADERS. A Sketchof the 
Railway Rate Question in Theory and Practice. By 
W. M. Acworth, M.A. Oxon and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-law, author of “ The Railways of England,’’ 
and “The Railways of Scotland.” 378 pp. 12mo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

Mr. Acworth is one of the very few writers who has taken 
up railway matters as a special subject of study. Whatever 
he tells us is, therefore, deserving of attention. In the 
present instance, however, he appears as the advocate of the 
railways, instead of as their critic or historian—his object, 
seemingly, is to shuw that in the struggle perpetually going 
on between the public and the railways, the limitations and 
difficulties imposed on the latter by endless combinations of 
circumstance are either quite unknown or else are de!iberately 
ignored. Without crediting railway managers with any excess 
of philanthropy, we are inclined to agree with Mr. Acworth 
in thinking that the charges brought against them are 
frequently unjust and unreasonable. Still, as the author 
seems to hold a brief for the railways, allowance must be 
made for the customary eloquence of counsel. 

London Bookseller. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. With many Illustrative 
Diagrams. By A. B. Stickney. 249 pp. 12mo, $1.60; 
by mail, $1.72; half-leather, $2.00. by mail, $2.12. 

An intelligent treatise on the :ailway problem, indispensable 
to all who are studying the question. Philadelphia Times. 


THE RELATION OF LABOR TO THE LAW OF TO-DAY. 
By Dr. Lujo Brentano, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Leipsic. Translated from the 
German by Porter Sherman, A. M., author of “ A Tariff 
Primer.’ Together with an introduction by the trans- 
lator. 305 pp. 1I2mo, $1 10; by mail, $1.12. 

Professor Brentano occupies the chair of political economy 
in the University of Leipsic. He had exceptional facilities 
for the study of English trades unions, having spent several 
years in the country, with free access to the records and 
archives of the trades unions. The results of this study, 
some twenty years ago, were embodied in his “ Labor Guilds 
of the Present,” of which this work is an abridgment as to 
quantity of matter, and an enlargement as to extent of ground 

covered. The translator says of this work it * contains a 

powerful discussion, fiom the points of view of history and 

political economy, of questions which have stirred, and out- 
side of England are stirring, the nations to revolutionary 
depths.” According to the teachings of the writer, the solu- 
tion of the labor problem is, ‘The perfect organization of 
labor, the resulting necessary labor legislation, and a readi- 
ness on the part of employers to comply with this; that is, 
the legal establishment of arbitration, or rather the establish- 
ment of legal arbitration.” Publishers Weekly. 


THIRTY YEARS OF LABOR—1859 TO 1889. In which 
the history of the attempts to form organizations of 
workingmen for the discussion of political, social and 
economic questions is traced, The National Labor 
Union of 1866, The Industrial Brotherhood of 1874, 
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and The Order of the Knights of Labor of America and 
the World. The chief and most important principles in 
the preamble of the Knights of Labor discussed and 
explained, with views of the author on land, labor and 
transportation. By T. V. Powderly. Revised and cor- 
rected 1890. 372 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 

54 cents. 
TONGUES IN TREES AND SERMONS IN STONES. 
Rev. W. Tuckwell. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 
A pleasant little book on trees and flowers and gardens, 
whose ‘‘ Sermons in Stones” take no very po'tentous form, 
being nothing more than sundial mottoes; while his “ Ton- 
gue. in Trees” speak chiefly of etymology, or popular 
plant-lore, and popular plant names. Mr. Tuckwell’s method 
in dealing with these attractive themes is very much like that 
so admi:ably exemplified in Archbishop Trench’s lectures 
“On the Study of Words.” He is not didactic beyond the 
warrant. He writes as one who is in the cpen air, among 
the trees and flowers of his garden, and refrains from the 
sermon. His derivations are likely to exercise the etymology 
of gardeners. Bulrush may be “ pool-rush,” but that snap- 
dragon is snout-dragon, or that buttercup is ‘ bouton-cop,” 
or that gooseberry is “ cross-berry, from its triple spine,” are 
suggestions not likely to be accepted. Nor can we hold that 
sunflowers turn with the sun in America, and not in England. 
And that Gretchen used the centaury for her divining, and 
not the large meadow daisy, is a proposition that requires 
beiter evidence than Mr. Tuckwell advances. A chapter on 
“Old Gardens,”’ which embraces a delightful retrospective 
glance at the Old Physic Garden at Oxford, is truly 
sympathetic. Saturday Review. 


THE MANHATTAN LIBRARY, 
I2mo, paper, each, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


By 


IVANHOE. A romance. 
507 pp. 

JouHNn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. A novel. 
Mulock. 485 pp. 

THE Last Days oF Pompetl. By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 425 pp. 
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512 pp. 
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634 Pp. 

EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE AND ART. | 
LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE BROOKLYN 


ETHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
By Edward D. Cope, 


By Miss 


A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 


By Charles Kingsley, F. S. A. 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. 
Ph. D., author of “ Origin of the Fittest,” ‘The Descent 
of Man,’ etc. With portrait. Evolution series, No. 1. 
17 pp. I2mo, paper, 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

Mr. Benjamin Franklin Underwood has written his sketch 
of the Spencerean philosophy with the belief that Herbert 
Spencer “ will easily hold his place as the most profound and 
comprehensive philosophic mind of the Nineteenth Century.” 
A course of collateral reading is outlined. 

Ernst HAECKEL. By Thaddeus B. Wakeman. 
With portrait. Evolution series, No, 2. 58 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 8cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, Ph. D., author of “Scientific Theism,” “ The 
Way Out of Agnosticism,” etc, Evolution series, No. 3. 
81 pp. 12mo, paper, 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

HERBERT SPENCER'S SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. By 
Benjamin F. Underwood. Evolution series, No. 4. 
41 pp. 12mo, paper, 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


Burt’s LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S 
Best Books. 
I2mo, each 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


JANE Eyre. By Charlotte’ Bronté (Currer Bell), 
author of “Shirley,” “ ViJlette,” “The Professor,” etc. 
See With portrait. 480 pp. 
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THE LIFE OF CurIsT. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Master of Marlborough, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. With portrait. 535 pp. Indexed. 


THE Moonstone. A novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of “ The Law and the Lady,” “The Woman in 
White,” “The Dead Secret,” etc. With portrait, 


512 pp. 
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